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Tue CxiassicaL JournaL for February, 
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Salvete, Magistri! 
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TEACHERS SCRAPBOOK 


GREETINGS, high school Latin teachers! 
This is your department, and we want it to 
be exactly what you want; your interests 
and needs will be our sole guide: your con- 
tributions will give it whatever merit it 
achieves. The purpose of this Department 
is to serve as a receiving center and distrib- 
uting point for questions and contributions 
relative to teaching problems, experiences, 
and activities, both academic and extra- 
curricular. Questions will be answered by 
mail or in these pages. Contributions deal- 
ing with methods, materials, projects, tests, 
interest devices, contests, publicity, pro- 
grams, recruitment activities, etc., are re- 
quested. Anything intended for publication 
should be typed on stationery of regular 
size. All correspondence should be ad- 
dressed to the editor of this department: 
Grace L. Beede, University of South Dakota, 
Vermillion S.D. 


MINNESOTA CLASSICAL 
CONFERENCE 


St. Olaf College, Northfieid, was host on 
October 8 to the Minnesota Classical Con- 
ference. Special features of the program 
were the address by Dr. Gerald Else, State 
University of Iowa, on ‘‘Some Unauthorized 
Reflections on the Romans’’; ‘‘Greece and 
Italy in Color,’’ presented by Dr. William 
A. McDonald of the University of Minnesota 
and Professor B. H. Narveson of St. Olaf 
College, both recently returned from the 
Mediterranean with their own color slides; 
Swap-Shop Sessions, for the exchange of 
experiences and ideas in informal groups; 
and an afternoon Coffee Hour. The Swap- 
Shop Sessions considered 1) Latin Week 
observance, 2) Methods of teaching Latin 
translation, 3) Methods of teaching vocabu- 
lary, 4) Counseling students into Latin, 
5) Latin Clubs and JCL activities, 6) High 
School-College relationships and _ recruit- 
ment of teachers. 

Preliminary arrangements and announce- 
ments via the ‘‘Minnesota Latin News- 
letter,’ so ably edited by Mrs. Margaret 


Edited by Grace L. Beede 


Forbes of the University of Minnesota, en- 
sured a good attendance through a well- 
devised ‘‘Share the Ride’’ plan with a 
teacher in each geographical area named 
to serve as a contact center for prospective 
drivers and passengers and manage the 
car pool. Those planning to attend were 
asked to bring their 1) MCC dues of $1.00, 
2) Classical trinkets or artifacts collected 
in their travels, for exhibit, 3) Latin class 
news and views for the ’56 State Scrapbook, 
4) Statistics on enrollment, 5) A desire, and 
the money, to subscribe to a professional 
periodical. Professor Narveson, Minnesota 
Vice-president of the CAMWS, called upon 
all the teachers to show their professional 
strength, and for all who might not have 
attended to their renewals or new member- 
ships, he offered to execute their order at 
the meeting and airmail it to the treasurer. 

The following information on enrollment 
was requested, to be brought in person or to 
be mailed: 


Name 

School address 

Number of Latin classes you teach, and 
enrollment in each. 

Number of other classes you teach. 

Does your 1955-56 Latin enrollment repre- 
sent increase or decrease over 1954- 
55? How many numerically? 

What is your total HS enrollment — 1954- 
55 and 1955-56? Please specify whether 
four-year (9-12), Jr., Sr., etc. 

What other foreign languages are taught 
in your system? At what levels? 
Enrollment? 

Are you a college Latin major? Minor? 

Where did you get your degree(s)? Please 
specify. 

And for recreational news—How and 
where did you spend your summer? 
Study? Travel? Teaching? At home? 
Other? 


This questionnaire might well serve as a 
blueprint to other states, one of its chief 
virtues being a means of gathering this im- 
portant information very early in the year. 
It is only by having such statistics in hand 
that we can see where we stand. 
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TEACHERS’ BOOKSHELF 


The Minnesota Latin Newsletter lists a 
few of the several new books and reprints 
that have been issued in paperback editions 
in the last several years that the Latin 
teacher may find particularly interesting to 
investigate. ‘‘Teacher’s Scrapbook’”’ will 
welcome a note from other readers apropos 
of recent favorites on their Bookshelf. 


The Greeks, by H. D. F. Kitto. Pelican 
(A220), 252 pp. (50c) 
“A study of the character and history of 
an ancient civilization, and of the peo- 
ple who created it.’’ 


The Greeks and Their Gods, by W. K. C. 


Guthrie. Beacon (BP2), 374 pp. 
($1.75) 
“A religious companion to the Greek 
classics.’’ 


Ovid, Metamorphoses, tr. by Rolfe Hum- 
phries. Indiana University Press, 
392 pp. ($1.75) 

“A fine, poetic, English translation of 
Ovid by the well-known translator of 
the Aeneid.’’ 

The Greek Myths, by Robert Graves. 
Penguin, 2 vols., 370, 412 pp. (95c 
each) 

“This retelling of the stories of the 
Greek gods and heroes, embodying the 
conclusions of modern anthropology and 
archaeology, is a new work written 
especially as a companion to the Pen- 
guin Classics.’’ — This reference book 
noticeably emphasizes the author’s own 
personal interpretations. 


A Linguistic Bibliography 


Elizabeth White, Bala-Cynwyd High 
School, Lower Merion Township, Pennsyl- 
vania, shares with us this linguistic bibliog- 
raphy which was compiled at one of Dr. 
Waldo Sweet’s Latin workshops, University 
of Michigan. 


I. GENERAL INTRODUCTION TO THE FIELD OF 
LINGUISTICS 


1. Outline Guide for the Practical Study 
of Foreign Languages. By Lronarp BLoom- 
FIELD. Baltimore, Md.: Linguistic Society of 
America, Waverly Press, Inc., 1942. (50c) 


2. Learning a Foreign Language (a Hand- 
book for Missionaries). By EuGENE A. Nina, 
Ph.D. Second edition. New York: National 
Council of the Churches of Christ in the 
U.S.A., 1950. ($1.50) 


3. Linguistic Interludes. By EvucENE A. 
Nma, Ph.D. Ann Arbor: Edwards Brothers, 
Inc., Lithoprinters. ($1.50) 


4. Language Learning, a Quarterly Jour- 
nal of Applied Linguistics, published by the 
Research Club in Language Learning, 1522 
Rockham Building, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 
($2.00 per year; 4 issues) 

5. Leave Your Language Alone! By 
Ropert A. HAL, Jr. Ithaca, N.Y.: Linguis- 
tica, 1950. ($3.00) 


6. Language. By Leonarp BLOOMFIELD, 
New York: Henry Holt and Co., 1933. ($4.50) 

7. An Introduction to Linguistic Science. 
By Enpear H. Sturtevant. New Haven: Yale 
University Press, 1947. ($3.00) 


II. LINGUISTIC ANALYSIS OF ENc- 
LISH 


1. American English Grammar. By 
CHarRLes C. Fries. New York: Appleton- 
Century-Crofts, Inc., 1940. (The Report of 
an Investigation Financed by the National 
Council of Teachers of English and Sup- 
ported by the Modern Language Associa- 
tion and the Linguistics Society of Amer- 
ica.) ($3.00) 

2. Teaching and Learning English as a 
Foreign Language. By CHarLEs C. FRIEs. 
Sixth printing. Ann Arbor: University of 
Michigan Press, 1951. ($1.75) 

3. English Self-Taught Through Pictures. 
By I. A. RicHarps. New York: Pocket 
Books, Inc. (35c. These may also be ob- 
tained for French and Spanish.) 


III. ErymMo.ocy 


1. Latin and Greek in Current Use. By 
E. E. Burriss and L. Casson. Second edi- 
tion. New York: Prentice-Hall, 1949. 

2. Winning Words. By Henry I. CuHrist. 
Boston, ete.: D. C. Heath, 1948. 

3. Latin Words of Common English. By 
Epwin JOHNSON. Boston, etc.: D. C. 
Heath, 1931. 

4. Practical Word Study. By W. PoweELL 
Jones. New York: Oxford University Press, 
1952. 

5. How to Build a Better Vocabulary. By 
M. NurRNBERG and W. T. RuHopes. New York: 
Prentice-Hall, 1949. 


IV. LINGUISTICS AS APPLIED TO LATIN 


Experimental Materials, Book One. By 
Watpo E. Sweet and Latin Workshops at the 
University of Michigan, 
($1.00) 


Summers 1952, 
1953. 
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The Values of Translation 


A NOTED EDUCATOR caused quite a stir re- 
cently among his colleagues. Following the 
ultra-modern educational trend of searching 
for motives and values to justify the plac- 
ing of subjects in the curriculum, they 
pointed at him the question, ‘“‘Why should 
one study Physics?’’ Sage heads bowed in 
meditative mood as myriads of possible 
motives, like the proverbial Christmas 
sugar plums, danced through their heads. 
But for the one interrogated there was no 
need for reflection. For him there was but 
one response. ‘‘What is the value of 
Physics? Why should one study Physics?’’ 
he calmly repeated. ‘‘Naturally, to obtain 
a knowledge of Physics.’’ 

Now lest the title of my paper mislead 
you into believing that I have joined the 
hunting party, putting my Roman blood 
hounds on the scent for bigger and better 
values in the humanities, I assure you that 
I do not intend these pages as a propaganda 
sheet to lure victims into the Classical net. 
In this respect, I am afraid, I agree with 
the old fisherman sitting complacently by 
the river’s edge. To the consternation of a 
friendly passerby who had voiced his 
observation that the old man had no bait 
on his hook, he answered with a smile, “I 
know it. I’m an honest man. I’m not 
ensnaring anyone. If they want to bite, let 
them bite.’”’ Personally, I am convinced 
that Latin, in any phase, needs no excuse. 
Such a purpose, therefore, this paper does 
not have. Nor am I so egotistical as to 
think that the ideas presented are new or 
spectacular. All of us, however, realize 
that it is profitable to stop at times and 
reflect. And it is in this spirit that I present 
these thoughts during the short time allotted 
to me this afternoon trusting that they may 
serve in some small way as a check up in 
considering whether the students in our 
Latin classes are benefiting to the utmost 
from the hours they spend as they sit with 
us each day at a Classical feast. 

There is no gainsaying the fact that the 
primary purpose of language study is the 
acquisition of such knowledge and skill as 
will enable the individual to use the lan- 
guage. Similarly, the primary purpose of 
translation and the immediate value to be 
derived from it is a comprehension of the 
text. To be able to translate Latin puts 
the individual in touch with the intellectual 
resources of centuries of human endeavor. 
Through it he may have the greatest think- 
ers for companions and may be privileged 
to enjoy their deepest, most carefully de- 


veloped thoughts. Through it the cultural 
accomplishments of the ages come to him 
as free gifts of the dead. It is this value 
of translation which seems to be hinted at 
in an article appearing in a recent issue of 
America where the author remarks: 


The concept of liberal education as Western 
man knows it was first grasped by the Greeks 
and by them pushed far toward ultimate realiza- 
tion. They developed the speculative habit and 
they honored the thinker above the man of 
affairs. Their richest bequest to subsequent 
generations was the tradition of the inquiring 
mind. For its preservation and_ transmission 
their Roman conquerors are eternally joined with 
them in the gratitude of mankind. 


Now while it is true that we can be intro- 
duced to this cultural tradition in our native 
tongue, real cultural participation is de- 
pendent on learning the language. A 
Frenchman’s way of life, for example, and 
his subtle emotional reactions are intimate- 
ly bound up with his language. Through 
that language we are able to share his 
experiences, to see things as he sees them. 
We can indeed say that not only is culture 
learned through words but the words them- 
selves are culturally and emotionally col- 
ored by the experiences that produce them. 

We must also admit that translation it- 
self involves the subjective element, tinged 
as it is with the personal interpretation of 
the translator. Let me cite an example. In 
Book VI of Vergil’s Aeneid where the hero 
meets Palinurus and is anxious to learn 
how the helmsman meets his death, we 
read: 


Dic age. Namque mihi fallax haud ante 
repertus, 
hoe uno responso animum delusit Apollo. 

In connection with these verses the anno- 
tator of one text suggests that mihi be read 
as a dative of agent with repertus; another, 
that it be taken with animum delusit as a 
dative of reference. While it is true that 
the consequent difference in thought is of 
little moment in this instance, it is, never- 
theless, sufficient to make us realize that 
my translation of a Homer, a Sophocles, an 
Aristotle, a Cicero, or a St. Augustine will 
be Homer, Sophocles, Aristotle, Cicero or 
St. Augustine as I interpret him. If I am 
introduced to Homer through your transla- 
tion, it is quite evident that my conception 
of the poet will be colored not only by my 
own but also by your interpretation. It is 
for this very reason that we can enjoy 
closer and more intimate companionship 
with the great classic minds by reading 
them in the original. Yet for many, this 
close companionship is impossible because 
of a language impasse. 
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100 SISTER MARIA 


Few will deny that there is a bit of truth 
in the educational axiom, ‘‘One learns best 
when he uses what he learns.’’ Neither will 
anyone refuse to admit that the study of a 
highly inflected language, if the learning is 
to be other than superficial, does require 
careful memorization of declensions and 
conjugations. This memorization of para- 
digms, however, tends to be an unproduc- 
tive approach to learning if it is made an 
end itself. Consequently, if the effort is 
placed on paradigms and grammar grind- 
ing, Latin study is seldom successful and 
never inspirational. But when translation, 
through the introduction of the functional 
approach, stimulates the formal study of 
the language, the student is given not only 
a purpose and goal but is enabled to attain 
that goal and is provieed in his daily trans- 
lation work with the means of discovering 
that his activity is effective. We thus recog- 
nize a second and important value of trans- 
lation in that it serves as the dynamo, the 
motivating force in acquiring a knowledge 
of the language. Just as a child learns his 
mother tongue in a social situation and for 
a social reason, so the teacher can demon- 
strate through translation that the rules of 
syntax are the unifying agents combining 
the thought substance of the separate words 
into a firmly adjusted pattern of idiomatic 
expression. The exacting art of translation 
proves, moreover, that th student fully 
understands the Latin idiom and can trans- 
fer it into idiomatic English. Unlike the 
routine drills in conjugations and declen- 
sions, translation tends to develop in the 
pupil a sympathetic response to the forms 
and ruies of Latin expression and serves 
as an integral part of the process whereby 
the Latin itself can be more readily com- 
prehended. 


The value of Latin prose composition to- 
gether with the careful analysis and com- 
prehension of thought which it necessitates 
can be passed over without comment since 
the contribution is all too patent in our day 
when the study of grammar and syntax is 
practically ignored in English classes. The 
further role that translation plays in con- 
nection with English has significance when 
we realize that the purpose of language is 
to convey ideas, not words. ‘‘What do you 
read, my Lord?’’ Polonius asked. And 
Hamlet in his reply —‘‘Words, words, 
words’’ — exemplifies the many who fail to 
understand this value of translation. It is 
true that words fill our lives. We live as it 


were in a word deluge. But it is important 
to remember that words in themselves do 
not have one single correct meaning. They 
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apply rather to groups of similar situations 
which might be called areas of meaning. 
They are signs that conveniently replace 
the objects or ideas they represent. In 
themselves they have an arbitrary signifi- 
cance. They signify only what we have 
learned they signify. Looking under a 
‘“*hood’’ five hundred years ago we should 
ordinarily have found a monk; today we 
might find a motor cur engine. 

Beginning from infancy we learn the 
meaning of words by verbal, physical or 
social context. We learn the meaning of 
words not from a dictionary or from defini- 
tions but from hearing these words as they 
accompany actual situations in life. We 
cannot really know what a word means in 
advance of its utterance. We can only know 
approximately what it will mean. It is 
clear, then, that the ignoring of the context 
is nothing more than stupid. Vocabulary 
study, therefore, to be meaningful should 
be functional, learning new words and 
idioms as they appear in the reading, a 
recognition of words through contextual 
association. Words, we thus learn, do not 
present themselves in random, unorganized 
ways; sentences hold together as units and 
the component parts complement and mod- 
ify one another according to their pattern- 
ing. There is real psychological insight in 
Humpty Dumpty’s reasoning: 

“When I use a word,’’ Humpty Dumpty said 
in a rather scornful tone, ‘‘it means just what 
I choose it to mean, neither more nor less.”’ 

“The question is,’’ said Alice, ‘“‘whether you 
can make words mean so many different things.” 

“The question is,’’ said Humpty Dumpty, 
“which is to be master — that’s all.” 

This brings us to the next value resulting 
from translation work —the correct and 
facile use of words — a value of major im- 
portance since success in translation, be 
cause of the great wealth of synonyms and 
metaphorical expressions in English, often 
depends on constant discrimination in the 
use of English words. To realize this objec- 
tive, however, it is by no means sufficient 
to get a general or vague idea of the con- 
text. While it is obvious that for variety 
in class room procedure, translation should 
at times be omitted, this should never be 
done unless it is clear that the sentence or 
paragraph is fully comprehended. And who 
will deny that there can be naught but a 
sketchy conception of what is read without 
an exact and precise knowledge of words? 
If the student, however, is trained to choose 
the specific word suited to the Latin text, 
remembering that words are often used 
with many shadings of meaning and acquire 
various figurative connotations; if literal 
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translations are frowned upon except when 
absolutely necessary to illustrate or eluci- 
date a difference in idiom; if due emphasis 
is placed on the fact that many Latin con- 
structions can be expressed in more than 
one way in English; then, indeed, transla- 
tion work with its attendant study in the 
selective use of words, the logical structure, 
the figures of speech and the euphony which 
characterize classical Latin expression, will 
leave its impress and will result not only 
in high vocabulary but also in perfection of 
English style. 

A child, let me repeat, learns his mother 
tongue in a social situation. Children of 
high vocabulary parents undoubtedly show 
the effect of their environment. The liter- 
ary environment afforded by Cicero and 
Vergil, the one preeminently great as a 
master of prose and the arbiter of literary 
style for all time; the other, characterized 
by Bacon as the ‘‘chastest poet and the 
royalest that to the memory of man is 
known’? — such a literary environment, I 
insist, cannot but have a similar effect. 
Association with these word artists will 
leave its mark as the nobility of thought in 
the original colors the nobility and beauty 
of expression in a translation framed in 
flawless English, at times poetic and always 
precise in diction. 

I have insisted repeatedly in this paper 
on the advantage of the functional approach 
over the sing-song memorization of para- 
digms and rules on the theory that learning 
which permits cognitive insight into rela- 
tionships is likely to be more useful than 
mechanical associative learning, and realiz- 
ing that the extent to which a_ student 
generalizes his training is itself a measure 
of the degree to which he has secured from 
any course the highest form of training. 
Many of you, perhaps, have heard of or 
know the Reverend James M. Gillis of the 
Paulist Fathers, dean of the Catholic Press 
in this country and for years editor of The 
Catholic World. It is interesting to note in 
this connection that in an editorial of his 
entitled ‘‘The Marks of an Educated Man” 
Father Gillis places first on the list of re- 
quirements that of knowing how to think. 
This should not surprise us since we all 
undoubtedly agree that the more mature 
intellectually a person is the less he can 
depend on memory in the narrow sense of 
the word. Then, too, we realize that the 
enrichment of experience through education 
is to be sought chiefly in the realm of think- 
ing because it is principally through 
thought that the world of fact is itself ex- 
tended. Now thinking, according to the 
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psychologist’s definition, is a determined 
course of ideas symbolic in character, 
initiated by a problem and leading to a 
solution. We distinguish, moreover, in 
learning between two kinds of thinking. 
Productive or creative thinking as opposed 
to reproductive thinking usually involves a 
recentering or reorganization of the prob- 
lem so that something new, something not 
co-contained in the original picture can be 
educed. Creative thinking is not, therefore, 
merely a running off of habits or memories 
or even relations, but a reorganization of 
past learning to fit a new set of require- 
ments. If we analyze, in the light of these 
definitions, the reasoning process which 
translation work requires, we readily see 
that it does involve recentering, reorganiz- 
ing, reconstructing. The details or parts 
are rearranged to form a new whole. What 
emerges is a new product, not a reproduc- 
tion of past learning. Learned facts and 
relations are utilized but in a new way and 
all this implies creative thinking. 


I would not have you understand that I 
am advocating language study or trans- 
lation work as a means of building up a 
kind of power or ‘‘thinking muscle.’’ I am 
not at all averse to waiving the justifica- 
tion of classical studies in any phase for 
their once supposedly unique disciplinary 
value. Nevertheless, if we agree that in 
teaching and learning, the emphasis should 
fall not on conformity but on insight, not 
on the acquisition of information and skill 
but on that peculiar process of making over 
our experiences which we call thinking, 
then we cannot deny that the exercise of 
translation whether it be from English to 
Latin or vice versa, necessitating as it does 
a high degree of productive or the highest 
type of thinking, does develop the mental 
processes and has potential value in teach- 
ing the student how to think. In a democ- 
racy such as ours where the democratic 
ideal in education should be not merely to 
fit each individual for a job, but to insure 
him the opportunity to have life and to have 
it more abundantly, where in political 
phraseology, the right to life, liberty, and 
the pursuit of happiness both here and 
hereafter should be no empty prattle, this 
final value of translation must be of great 
importance since it is thinking which makes 
it possible for the resources of civilization 
as represented in the courses of study to 
become so interwoven with the experience 
of the learner as to enable him to respond 
intelligently and appreciatively to all forms 
of human needs and aspirations, to all the 
things that enrich and beautify life. 
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I have, in the course of this paper, en- 
deavored to show that ‘‘translation’’ is the 
key to close intimacy with the great classic 
minds; that it is a motivating force in the 
acquisition of the language; that it clarifies 
English grammar and sentence structure; 
that it creates facility in the use of words 
and a perfection in English style. The final 


value of translation, that of teaching the 
student to think, can well conclude our 
check up, for ‘‘the power to think is the 
educational kingdom of heaven; if we seek 
it persistently, other things will be added 
unto us.”’ 
StsTeR Marra THECcLA, S.C. 
Sacred Heart High School, Pittsburgh 


SEMPLE SCHOLARSHIP 
GRANT FOR ATHENS 


Each summer the Classical Associa- 
tion of the Middle West and South, Inc., 
offers to a teacher of Greek or Latin in 
a secondary school within its territory 
a grant of $250 for study in Rome or 
Athens. For the summer of 1956 the 
award will be for study at the American 
School of Classical Studies at Athens. 
This grant of $250 is made in coopera- 
tion with the American School, which 
will match it with an additional $250. 


Applicants will fill out forms, which 
will be supplied by the Chairman of the 
Committee on Awards, Professor Grace 
L. Beede, University of South Dakota, 
Vermillion, South Dakota. The initial 
letter of application must be in the 
Chairman’s hands not later than Janu- 
ary 16, 1956. 

Knowledge of Greek is not a require- 
ment for the award. 


JCL OFFICERS FOR 1956! 


Martha Matthews, Henderson, Texas, 
JCL’s national editor, has sent us, air mail, 
the officers elected for 1956: John Crum, 
Stuttgart, Arkansas, president; Norine 
Hurite, Latrobe, Pennsylvania, vice-presi- 
dent; Pamela Moore, Teaneck, N.J., secre- 
tary; Linda Hill, Bastrop, Louisiana, treas- 
urer; and Clell Harrall, Ft. Worth, Texas, 
parliamentarian, She also cites as high- 
lights of this ‘‘perfect’’ convention the 
address to the general session given by 
Professor Van Johnson, President of the 
American Classical League, in which he 
told how Latin influences our lives, how we 
can meet people and make friends through 
Latin, and how we can get other people 
interested in Latin; the address, ‘‘Rerum 
Omnium,’”’ by Miss Mary E. Sullivan, of 
West Virginia; a prize-giving program, 
“Corn Capers’’; a talk on Latin programs 
by Father Gerard Ellspermann; viewing 
of the film showing a Roman banquet held 
in Albuquerque, N.M.; and the farewell 
dinner in Campbell Hall. 


NoTE 
1 For an account of JCL’s second National 
Convention, Cedar Falls, Iowa, last June, see 
The Classical Journal, 51 (October, 1955), 10. 


A message from the President of CAMWS: 


The Semple Scholarship grant is concrete evidence of our desire to 
help secondary-school teachers of the Classics increase their knowledge 
and refresh their spirits ab ipsis fontibus: that is, in Greece and Italy. 
Our greatest sorrow is that so few teachers apply for the awards. If you 
are inclined to hold back on the ground that ‘‘there are lots of others who 
are better qualified than I,’’ let me urge you to revise your thinking. The 
awards are not made to some hypothetical kind of super-scholar; they 
are made to flesh-and-blood secondary-school teachers like you. Think 
seriously about the opportunity that is represented by a total grant of 
$500 for a summer of study in Athens! Don’t pass it up lightly. 


GERALD F. ELSE 
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Classics on the Midwest Frontier 


ITH THE pPasT we have literally 

nothing to do,’’ declared B. Gratz 
Brown, a Missouri Fourth of July orator 
in 1850. ‘‘Its lessons are lost and its 
tongue is silent.’’!1 Such was the spirit 
of the pioneering Midwest, which, ac- 
cording to Frederick Jackson Turner, 
had stripped its sons of European cul- 
ture, and transformed them into a 
people ‘‘strong in selfishness and in- 
dividualism, intolerant of administra- 
tive experience and education,’’? with 
“that coarseness and strength com- 
bined with acuteness and acquisitive- 
ness; that practical, inventive turn of 
mind, quick to find expedients; that 
masterful grasp of material things, 
lacking in the artistic.’’* 

Did the Midwest Frontier have ‘‘liter- 
ally nothing to do’’ with the past of 
Greece and Rome? We may assume 
that B. Gratz Brown was guilty of ora- 
torical overstatement. Turner’s ap- 
praisal, however, raises the question 
as to whether the classics made any 
great contribution to the development 
of the Midwest Frontier. Let me state 
at once my conclusion that their influ- 
ence was not a spectacular one. But as 
we examine the evidence furnished by 
architecture, education, the churches 
and the press, we find that the study of 
Greek and Roman civilization provided, 
at least for those pioneers who entered 
professional careers, intellectual and 
artistic nourishment to supplement a 
diet which was for the most part asceti- 
cally practical, and helped keep alive 
the conviction that America, for all the 


exciting new enterprises, still belonged 
in its ultimate aspirations to the tradi- 
tions of Western Europe, and could not 
be intellectually or spiritually isolated 
from such traditions. These were con- 
tributions of considerable importance. 

Let us take as a picturesque intro- 
duction to this inquiry a survey of 
place names in the twelve states de- 
fined by Turner as comprising the Mid- 
west. Along with those inherited from 
the Indians and the French and those 
recalling the pioneers’ native towns, 
Biblical sites and leading settlers, or 
those descriptive of natural phenomena, 
there are a surprising number of places 
which claimed kinship with classical 
antiquity. Probably ministers and 
teachers were often responsible for 
choosing such names, although many 
were inherited from the Eastern United 
States, and railroad officials sometimes 
tried to build up the prestige of whistle- 
stops by giving them classical titles. 
One such list, made for the State of 
Washington by a Chicago, Milwaukee 
and St. Paul R.R. official, includes 
Corfu, Laconia, Marcellus, and Pan- 
dora! That his classical training was 
somewhat scanty is indicated by his 
notation: ‘‘Laconia —on account of its 
location at the summit—was named 
after what I thought was Laconia in 
Switzerland located high up among the 
Alps, but in looking over the Swiss map 
this morning I am unable to find a place 
of that name there.’’+ In the case of 
towns founded in the 1820’s, names 
such as Athens, Sparta, and Arcadia 
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evidence the sympathy and admiration 
felt by Americans for contemporary 
Greeks in their war of independence. 


Ohio leads the Midwestern list with 
35 classical names, followed by Michi- 
gan (14), Indiana (12), Illinois and 
Wisconsin (11), Missouri (8), Minnesota 
and Kansas (7), Iowa and Nebraska (5), 
South Dakota (3), and North Dakota 
(2). The most popular names are, as 
one would expect, such famous ones 
as Athens, Sparta, Rome, Troy, and 
Carthage; but Arcadia also rates high, 
probably a continuing sentimental in- 
heritance as pioneers moved westward. 
Personal names often repeated include 
Homer, Euclid, Seneca, and Vergil. 
Mythology supplied Aurora, Minerva, 
Neptune, Atlas, and Orion. And there 
is a sprinkling of whimsical ones, such 
as Antiquity (Ohio), Elysian (Minne- 
sota), Eureka (Illinois, Minnesota, Wis- 
consin, and Kansas), Mirabile (now 
pronounced Mira-bile, Missouri), and 
River Styx (Ohic). 

Such place names obviously have 
little significance beyond showing that 
some of the pioneers knew their Homer 
and Vergil and ancient history, and 
had cultural aspirations for their new 
homes. But in the public buildings and 
homes of the Frontier, classical influ- 
ence took a more substantial form, 
and, insofar as people look carefully at 
architecture and are affected by it, 
Greek precedent played a role of value 
in determining public taste. It hap- 
pened that the rapid development of 
the Northwest Territory occurred dur- 
ing a period when Georgian architec- 
ture (itself deriving its ornamentation 
from Greek designs) was yielding to 
the Greek Revival, which decorated 
homes, churches, and courthouses with 
massive Doric and Ionic porticos and 
continued the use of classical pedi- 
ments, entablatures, and mouldings. 
This was distinguished architecture. 
As Talbot Hamlin, our foremost his- 
torian of American architecture, says, 
‘“‘American settlers of these new lands 
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brought with them and sometimes pre- 
served that basic tradition of strong, 
simple compositions, large scale, and 
decorations based on classic sources.’’5 


So we find scattered throughout the 
country, in cities, villages and the 
countryside from Ohio to Puget Sound, 
pioneer-period buildings with the fine 
proportions and restful dignity of 
Greek temples. Many were built by 
local contractors who used the manuals 
published in New England by Asher 
Benjamin; in certain instances the 
actual carving was done in the East 
and the products were shipped West 
from Buffalo on Great Lakes cargo 
boats. Thoroughgoing regional studies 
of this architectural achievement — one 
of the finest, certainly, in our history — 
remain to be made for most of the 
states of the Midwest. They will re- 
veal how thoroughly Greek decorative 
motifs, in large scale for the facade of 
buildings, in small scale for enriching 
window, cornice, and fireplace sur- 
faces, were employed in the buildings 
erected from 1820 up to the time of the 
Civil War. The effect of such buildings 
on the people who lived in and among 
them has not been recorded, as far as 
I know; but Talbot Hamlin is certainly 
right in calling attention to the very 
high standard of craftsmanship and 
taste represented by them, the ‘“‘new 
vivid aesthetic sensitiveness and love 
of beauty’’ which they realized in the 
Frontier wilderness. He also indicates 
how this architecture was later a vic- 
tim of the brutal economic stresses of 
the Frontier and the resulting aesthetic 
vulgarity.7 But up to the time of the 
Civil War the Frontier had re-created 
many classic architectural forms, and 
profited from the recreation. After that 
period, throughout the Midwest hun- 
dreds of such buildings remained to 
continue whatever beneficent influences 
residents would permit them to exer- 
cise. 


But the chief influence of the classics 
was exerted, of course, through schools 
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and colleges. Largely due to the efforts 
of various religious denominations to 
extend their influence in the new terri- 
tories, numerous so-called ‘‘colleges’’ 
—most of them actually at the start 
little more than academies — were 
established wherever the Frontier ex- 
tended. Many were aided with person- 
nel, advice and money by the Society 
for the Promotion of Collegiate and 
Theological Education at the West, 
organized in New York in 1843. Wealthy 
men in the East were solicited for funds 
on grounds not only of patriotism and 
religion, but also of sound business 
advantage; as Lyman Whiting said in 
an address in 1855,8 ‘‘Like the pillars 
of Hercules, Education and Religion 
define and defend the path of trade.”’ 
Prior to the Civil War the amazing 
number of 182 permanent colleges had 
been established in this country, a 
majority of them Frontier colleges in 
the period from 1830 to 1860; and many 
more had sprung up for only an ephem- 
eral existence.® Never had there been 
such a touching faith in the power of 
democratic education. And there was 
no doubt in the minds of the members 
of the SPCTEW that the Frontier des- 
perately needed education. According 
to a report of the Society in 1855, ‘‘The 
quality of Western society . . . exposes 
it to vehement and brief excitements, 
to epidemic delusions and agitation. 
... The West is, therefore, peculiarly 
perturbed with demagogues and popu- 
lar agitation, not only in politics, but 
in religion and all social interests. 
Amid these shifting social elements we 
want principles of stability, we want a 
system of permanent forces, we want 
deep, strong and constant influences, 
that shall take from the changefulness 
and excitability of the western mind 
by giving it the tranquility of depth, 
and shall protect it from delusive and 
fitful impulses by enduing it with a 
calm, profound and pure reason.’’!° 


The founders of these colleges knew 
how such ‘stability’, “tranquility of 


depth’’, and ‘‘pure reason’’ were to be 
inculcated. It was by the twin forces 
of the Christian religion and classical 
culture. That the two were indeed re- 
garded as twins is indicated in the 
famous Yale Report of 1828,11 which 
asserted that ‘‘the single consideration 
that divine truth was communicated to 
man in the ancient languages ought to 
put this question [the importance of the 
study of Greek and Latin] at rest and 
give them perpetuity.’’ The Beloit col- 
lege motto, “Scientia vera cum fide 
pura’ summed it up concisely: Chris- 
tianity provided the pure faith, Greece 
and Rome the true knowledge. 

This happy family relationship was 
not always maintained. At colleges 
where religious conviction was intol- 
erant of any rivalry, the classics were 
regarded as decidedly inferior in posi- 
tion to the Bible, and were sometimes 
even banned. In 1827 Bishop Philander 
Chase, founder of Kenyon College, de- 
clared it improper to study ‘heathen 
authors’’ except as ‘‘they were sub- 
servient to the truths of the gospel,”’ 
and instructed his faculty not altogether 
to “extinguish the lamps of Heathen 
literature,’’ but to ‘“‘outshine them by 
the splendour of the Sun of Righteous- 
ness.’’12 In the decade following 1836 
at Oberlin the opposition was more 
violent, including a student petition for 
the elimination of Latin, the substitu- 
tion of Church Latin for Plautus, Sen- 
eca, Livy and Horace, and even a 
public burning by students of many 
classical texts.13 ‘‘The heathen clas- 
sics,’’ it was urged, were unnecessary 
because ‘‘the poetry of God’s inspired 
prophets is better for the heart, and at 
least as good for the head as that of 
Pagans.’’14 But the violence of such 
opposition soon burned itself out, and 
the traditional classical curriculum was 
restored at Oberlin in the 1850’s. 

The dominance of Greek and Latin 
ihn the courses of study of the Frontier 
colleges seems to us now almost in- 
credible.15 However small the faculty 
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may have been, there was inevitably a 
teacher of Greek and one of Latin. The 
leading professor for Beloit’s opening 
class in 1847 was Joseph Emerson, 
called ‘‘Zeus’’ by the students.16 Of 
the six members of the first faculty of 
the University of Wisconsin, one taught 
ancient languages, and Chancellor 
Lathrop insisted that Latin and Greek 
be the center of the curriculum.!7 The 
first University of Minnesota faculty 
consisted of nine members, two of 
whom taught Greek and Latin; and in 
his inaugural address President Fol- 
well gave generous praise to language 
study. Folwell had been deeply stirred 
by a visit to Greece in 1860, during his 
student days in Europe; after watching 
an Acropolis sunset, he wrote, ‘‘It is no 
wonder that the arts flourished under 
such a sky and in the midst of such 
scenery.’’18 


There is a surprising uniformity in 
the classical requirements in the Fron- 
tier colleges. As representative of the 
course of study and its formidable con- 
tinuity we may cite three curricula, 
those of Ohio University in 1820-21, of 
Hanover College (Indiana) in 1840-41, 
and of Lawrence College (Wisconsin) in 
1867-68. In all three of them Latin, 
Greek, and mathematics were the 
“‘core’’ subjects of the freshman and 
sophomore years, and the courses 
offered were remarkably similar. The 
Greek included the New Testament, 
Xenophon, Herodotus, Homer, the writ- 
ing of Greek prose and the study of 
Greek history; the Latin included 
Sallust, Livy, Horace, Cicero, Vergil, 
Latin prose and ‘‘Roman antiquities.”’ 
In the last two years only a few Greek 
and Latin courses were required, such 
as the tragedies and orations in Greek, 
and Tacitus and Juvenal in Latin, and 
many courses in rhetoric, the sciences, 
and the social studies were offered, in- 
cluding Evidences of Christianity, His- 
tory, Philosophy, Political Economy, 
Chemistry, Botany, and Astronomy. 


Here is obviously a standardized cur- 


riculum, with little change in pattern 
over a period of fifty years. It was in 
effect, not only in the denominational 
colleges, but also, with the exception 
of courses in religion, in the new State 
Universities. An examination of the 
classical curriculum of the University 
of Michigan in 1840 and of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin in 1860 reveals a 
similar pattern. 


As time wore on, this course of study 
came under increasing attack, but it 
was stoutly defended by many leading 
educators. The arguments for classical 
training, stemming from the historic 
document issued by the Yale faculty in 
1828,19 were repeated by administra- 
tors, teachers, trustees, and boards of 
visitors. The study of Latin and Greek, 
it was claimed, is uniquely valuable in 
disciplining the mind, forming the 
taste, providing a standard of literary 
merit, and giving the best intellectual 
preparation for the ministry, law, and 
medicine. W. T. Harris, later U.S. 
Commissioner of Education from 1889 
to 1906, while he was superintendent of 
schools in St. Louis argued that since 
Greece and Rome furnish our chief 
cultural heritage and can be known in- 
timately only through their languages, 
their prescription as the chief studies 
for our youth is a wise one.2® The 
Board of Visitors of the University of 
Wisconsin as late as 1891 declared that 
no other subjects could better prepare 
a student to be an intelligent and in- 
fluential member of society.21 One of 
the most reasonable and cogent state- 
ments was that made in 1873 by Prof. 
William F. Allen on “The Utility of 
Classical Studies as a Means of Mental 
Discipline.’’2* Professor Allen, an able 
Latinist, won renown later as a teacher 
of history; Frederick J. Turner served 
as his assistant and was profoundly in- 
fluenced by his teaching, especially by 
a ‘‘Frontier’’ theory which Allen formu- 
lated.23 


This emphasis on ‘‘mental discipline”’ 
as the primary value of the study of 
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the classics by even as sensitive and 
dynamic a teacher as Professor Allen, 
is indicative of the way in which the 
classics were generally taught. The 
amount of literature read was relative- 
ly small and the humanistic interpreta- 
tion was limited. Instead, minute atten- 
tion was given to grammar and syntax, 
to moods, tenses, and particles, to 
accurate translation. A rather touching 
student comment on the aridity of this 
method of teaching is perhaps typical. 
A Kenyon graduate, paying tribute to 
his various teachers, wrote: ‘‘For three 
years (1859-62) I sat under the teaching 
of Professor Trimble. We read with 
him the usual Greek and Latin authors, 
with as much thoroughness as they 
were read anywhere at that time... . 
I think we felt that Professor Trimble 
was quite competent to have done 
something for us in the higher walks of 
classical culture ... [if he had gone] 
beyond the routine required of him.’’?4 
It is indeed a pity that often teachers 
of Greek and Latin did not allow them- 
selves to share with their classes a 
wider range of ideas, literary and 
artistic forms, and institutions. Some- 
times, of course, they did. The Uni- 
versity of Michigan claimed in an- 
nouncing its courses for 1852-53 that it 
taught the comprehensive study of 
classical culture and ‘‘a constant com- 
parison between the ancient and mod- 
ern world’’; and the tribute later paid 
by President Angell to one of Michi- 
gan’s great teachers of that period, 
Henry S. Friese: “Contact with this 
inspiring teacher formed an epoch in 
my intellectual life,’’25 indicates that 
the claim was justified. And even 
when teachers concentrated on ‘‘mental 
discipline’? doubtless many of the 
values of Homer and Vergil, Sophocles, 
Plato and Tacitus were woven into the 
fabric of the abler students’ lives. The 
discipline itself, when well taught, was 
invigorating. Lucien Price, writing of 
a “Hardscrabble Hellas’’ experience at 
the end of the century, speaks of ‘‘the 
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thrilling grind of Greek,”’ as well as the 
challenging appeal of ‘‘that stalwart 
Hellenic tradition.’’ ‘‘We could hear,”’ 
he concludes, ‘‘on the salt strand of 
the ages the surge and thunder of the 
Iliad.’’26 

How did students react to this course 
of study, so far divorced from the con- 
ditions of frontier daily life? Appar- 
ently they usually took it in their stride. 
Typical is the testimony of Dean John 
G. Coulter of Purdue, who, reminiscing 
about student days at Hanover College 
in the 1870’s, said, ‘‘The classical cur- 
riculum was all prescribed except for 
an option in the sophomore year be- 
tween calculus and Hebrew. . . . Those 
who dropped out were looked down 
upon as lacking the fortitude to endure 
a scholastic regime whose efficiency 
for the development of intellectual 
power was never challenged.”?7 For 
the most part student editorials and 
letters of the period show a favorable 
reaction to classical studies. For ex- 
ample, a Beloit graduate, reminiscing 
over his experience as a freshman in 
1850, wrote as a matter of course: “‘Tea 
and coffee were unknown luxuries to 
us, but we were as well off in this 
respect as Croesus was. Sugar was 
scarce, but we had more of it than 
Julius Caesar had.’’28 A Beloit Com- 
mencement speaker in 1873 took his 
cue from Cato to further a popular local 
cause in declaring, ‘“‘Gymnasium aedi- 
ficandum est.’’29 At Oberlin in 1858 
the Phi Delta Society recorded a debate 
on the subject ‘‘Resolved, that the re- 
vival of the athletic sports of the an- 
cient Greeks would be beneficial to the 
mental and moral condition of the 
present age,”’ and a later literary club 
subject was ‘Whether the times of 
ancient Greece and Rome were more 
favorable to the production of poetry 
than the present.’’39 Scores of similar 
instances could be cited. 

‘As educational opportunity broad- 
ened, notably with the development of 
the State Universities, emphasis was 
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shifted from the classical course of 
study to subjects generally regarded as 
more practical in character: science 
and social studies, agriculture, engi- 
neering and commerce. The University 
of Michigan, under the leadership of 
President Henry Tappen, led the way. 
The trend was greatly accelerated by 
Federal grants starting in 1862, which 
resulted in the rapid development of 
agricultural and mechanical courses.31 
In the State Universities students elect- 
ing the Greek and Latin course were 
hereafter usually those preparing for 
the ministry, law, teaching, or medi- 
cine. But in the private colleges the 
classical curriculum continued to hold 
a leading place. A study made of thirty 
typical colleges shows that in 1860 87% 
cited the value of the classics as out- 
standing; and as late as 1920 17% of 
them still held that opinion.?2 And 
when non-classical courses were first 
offered they were often frankly labeled 
second-rate and were accompanied by 
an official apology, as in the Hanover 
College Catalog of 1852: ‘‘This scientific 
curriculum was set up for those who 
have not time or (financial) opportunity 
to pursue the Classical course’; and 
students who elected them were gen- 
erally regarded as lacking in intellect- 
ual ability and ambition. 


Teachers, ministers, writers, lawyers, 
doctors — these were chiefly the fron- 
tiersmen trained in the classics. A 
certain number became themselves 
teachers of Greek and Latin in acade- 
mies, high schools, and higher institu- 
tions. When they wrote books, like 
their colleagues in the East they usual- 
ly made adaptations of German schol- 
ars’ grammars and texts, such as The 
Greek Verb by William Nast of Kenyon 
College, in 1835, and O. M. Mitchell’s 
Works of Quinctilian, Digested and Pre- 
pared for the Use of the American 
Public, published about 1833. There 
were occasionally less conventional 
efforts, such as a biography of George 
Washington in Latin by Francis Glass, 


an Ohio school teacher. 


But professional men other than 
teachers contributed in making the 
classics effective in frontier life. Fore- 
most, of course, were the ministers, 
who mingled the Hellenic tradition with 
the Hebraic in their sermons, and 
quoted Aristotle as well as St. Paul. 
Lawyers who were delegates to the 
Constitutional conventions of Frontier 
states, members of territorial assem- 
blies and state legislatures, and plead- 
ers before the higher courts, often cited 
classical authorities.?3 One _ spirited 
declaration deserves to be remem- 
bered. William R. Smith, addressing 
the Wisconsin Constitutional Conven- 
tion of 1846, said he ‘‘would tell the 
gentlemen he acted upon one principle 
—the gentlemen had read it at school 
—‘Nullius addictus jurare in verba 
magistri.’ In plain English —I pin my 
faith to no man’s sleeve, I follow no 
party leader’s call.” Politicians re- 
ferred to ancient Greece and Rome as a 
model or a warning in stating their own 
policies. For example, Gov. Lewis Cass 
of Michigan, in a speech reprinted from 
the Boston Times by the Fond du Lac 
(Wis.) Whig on Jan. 7, 1847, advocating 
better living conditions for ordinary 
people, declared, ‘‘The boast of Augus- 
tus that he had found Rome a brick 
and left it a marble city was the boast 
of a tyrant,’’ who had no concern for 
the welfare of most of his subjects. 


Writers with literary pretensions imi- 
tated Greek and Roman lyrics in such 
magazines as the Western Review and 
the Western Messenger, and wrote 
essays replete with classical allu- 
sions.?4 Even in the rough-and-ready 
newspaper world, the classics played 
a picturesque and sometimes signifi- 
cant role. A casual inspection of Fron- 
tier newspapers reveals frequent refer- 
ences to ancient history and mythology 
in the editorials or the original essays, 
verse, and reprints from Eastern publi- 
cations. A typical example is the New 
Year’s ode in the Jan. 3, 1845 issue of 
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the Milwaukee Daily Sentinel, praising 
the American prairies with a simile 
reminiscent of Vergil: 


Like the huge billows, on old Ocean’s form, 
Evoked from rest by Eolus’ rude storm. 


A writer in the Ohio Daily Gazette of 
June 20, 1838, declared that the West 
would combine the old with the new, 
to make ‘‘a nation which has, like 
Hercules, shown all the giant in the 
cradle.’’ And the Madison (Wisconsin) 
Argus, named after the mythical many- 
eyed Argus, used one of its eyes on 
October 24, 1844 to admire moral cour- 
age, which it declared, brings peace of 
mind more satisfying than ‘‘the fleet- 
ing glories of a Roman _ triumph.’’ 
Countless allusions of this sort cou!ld be 
cited. 

Several well-known editors in the de- 
veloping Middle West continued this 
tradition, and became famous for the 
way in which they pointed with pride 
or viewed with alarm in terms of 
classical allusion. James M. Goodhue, 
product of a classical education at Am- 
herst College, who founded the Minne- 
sota Pioneer, the first newspaper in 
that state, and William R. Nelson, fear- 
less editor of the Kansas City Star, de- 
serve special mention. Nelson’s great 
campaign for good roads in Missouri 
had as its keynote this statement: 
“Great as was the greatest of the 
Caesars, greatest was he as a road- 
builder.’”’85 It is worthy of ncte that 
Frank Reilly, a Chicago Daily News 
editorial writer, stimulated Eugene 
Field’s imagination by quoting from 
the Odes of Horace.*® Ralph Nafziger, 
director of the University of Wisconsin 
School of Journalism, tells me that 
there were many such newspapermen 
in the Middle West, well versed in the 
class‘ecs and famous for quoting from 
classical sources; among them were 
Charles Wheeler of the Chicago Daily 
News and Roger C. Craven of the 
Omaha World-Herald, who signed many 
of his early columns with such pseu- 


donyms as “Omega” and ‘“Brutus,”’ 
made frequent references to Roman 
history and mythology in his editorials, 
and penned notes to his friends in 
Latin. 

The classical training of doctors occa- 
sionally resulted in the picturesque use 
of allusions, such as the series of medi- 
cal articles in Liberty Hall and Cin- 
cinnati Gazette of 1821, signed ‘‘Hippoc- 
rates.”’ 

Furthermore, although little proof 
can be offered, it is fair to assume that 
some of the most intellectually and 
artistically acute among public spirited 
businessmen owed their breadth of out- 
look partly to their classical training. 
Among them may be cited Henry H. 
Sibley, the leading figure in the early 
cultural development of Minnesota, 
and Horace W. S. Cleveland, pioneer 
landscape architect and city park de- 
signer in many states in the Midwest. 
In his engaging account, Olympians in 
Homespun, ** Lucien Price tells of his 
admiration for Mr. Willetts, owner of 
the local glass factory, ‘‘a graduate of 
Yale (who) for his recreation read 
Greek.’’ Doubtless many such in- 
stances could be found. 

From the evidence here presented 
we may draw two conclusions: that the 
classics served to bring intellectual 
and aesthetic values into the brutally 
pragmatic Frontier; and that they 
helped keep vital the traditions of 
Western Europe, supplementing the 
ones forged by the challenging new 
environment. 

There are several ironic touches in 
the juxtaposition of the classics and 
the Frontier. One is the fact that 
Turner himself was classically trained, 
and began his teaching as an assistant 
to a Latin scholar. Another is the fact 
that waves of foreign migration from 
northern Europe shortly before and 
following the Civil War brought to the 
Middle West, rather than the Eastern 
United States, many professional men, 
educated in the gymnasia and _ uni- 
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versities of Germany, Switzerland, and 
Scandinavia, who gave cultural distinc- 
tion to the pioneer scene. For example, 
as a result of the abortive 1830 revolu- 
tion in Germany, ‘“‘men of property and 
education, substance and social stand- 
ing,’”’ began to come to Ohio and In- 
diana, Illinois, Wisconsin and Missouri, 
where they were often called ‘Latin 
farmers.’’ As Carl Wittke said, many 
a German farmer in the West ‘‘was 
more familiar with Vergil than with 
guiding a plough through a furrow in 
prairie soil’’; and there were German 
workers on the railroads and in the 
shops who knew Homer in the origi- 
nal.35 Finally — perhaps most ironic of 
all—one of the strong bastions of the 
classics today is that part of the United 
States which used to be the Midwest 
Frontier, and in which they seemed so 
incongruous an element a hundred 
years ago. Let us hope that they will 
continue to play a useful role there, in 
helping to give Americans historical 
perspective and insight. 


Water R. Acarp 
University of Wisconsin 
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The Bible in the Conflict over Secular 
Studies during the Early Middle Ages! 


HROUGHOUT tHE Aces — 
even in the period of the early 
Church Fathers —the attitude of men 
toward the pagan literature of the past 
was never uniform and uncomplicated. 
Knowledge of this literature was dis- 
claimed by some who seem to have 
possessed quite a bit of it; a bitter 
condemnation of it might be incongru- 
ously supported by a more or less apt 
classical allusion; and again and again 
we find those who had loved secular 
literature in their youth renouncing it 
later and attempting to prevent others 
from making the mistake they thought 
they had made. Yet there was no peri- 
od when the classics were not being 
copied and read. The conflict that this 
ambivalence created took many forms. 
Those who condemned were able to 
point to saintly men who had no knowl- 
edge of pagan literature; those who ad- 
mired were able to point to saintly 
men who had. It was possible to defend 
the study of the classics on the ground 
that they were written in the Latin 
style most worthy of emulation; it was 
also possible to claim Christian writ- 
ings as the storehouse of grammar and 
style as well as morals. And so on. At 
all events, a simple love of learning, 
including secular learning, that does not 
appear to be on the defensive, is not 
to be found before relatively modern 
times. ? 


One of the sources of support for both 
sides in this conflict was the Bible. 
This support usually required consider- 
able ingenuity to detect. Its testimony 
was brought to bear on the subject 
largely through the familiar process of 
allegory, and sometimes through pas- 
sages taken more or less gently out of 
context. It is the purpose of the present 
paper to examine some of the Biblical 


passages which were used in this way. 
The general question of the Middle Ages 
and pagan literature has been the ob- 
ject of much valuable study;* the ma- 
terial here presented may serve to il- 
lustrate one special phase of the at- 
titude of the men of those times toward 
secular learning — and incidentally to- 
ward the Bible as well. 


The main lines followed throughout 
succeeding centuries were indicated by 
the Church Fathers. The ancients had 
developed the theory of allegorical in- 
terpretation of Homer and of the tra- 
ditional myths to such an extent that 
it was ready at hand as a technique for 
the early Greek Christian writers, from 
whom it found its way to the Latin 
writers.+ Origen was the first to under- 
take a systematic interpretation of 
Bible passages on allegorical principles. 
He speaks of the ‘‘disciples of the letter 
alone’ who reject these principles as 
“refusing the effort of applying their 
intelligence.’’® Ambrose speaks of the 
sensus altior and the subtilior interpre- 
tatio of the sacred writings; however, 
he remains faithful enough to the rule 
which he himself enunciates: ‘‘It is the 
rule of Scripture not to weaken by the 
uncertainties of allegory what is writ- 
ten, when there is a perfectly clear 
prophecy concerning the future.’’® Je- 
rome writes: ‘‘The words of Scripture 
are not, as some think, simple; a great 
deal is hidden in them. The letter sig- 
nifies one thing, the mysticus sermo 
another.’’? Cassian, after describing 
the process of Biblical allegory, selects 
as an illustration the seventh command- 
ment (Exodus 20:14). “It is salutary 
to keep this commandment strictly ac- 
cording to the letter,’’ he admits; but 
‘it must be observed spiritually as 
well’’S — that is, it is intended as a pro- 
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hibition of idolatry of all kinds. Gregory 
the Great refers to allegory as spiritu- 
alis intelligentiae arcana;” and he in- 
troduces his comments (quoted below) 
on I Kings 13:19 with the words, ‘‘But 
if, after our fashion, we pursue this 
matter spiritually, we shall not find it 
empty of mysteries.’’!” As these words 
indicate, Gregory was fond of allegori- 
cal interpretations of the Bible, and 
would go to some lengths to discover 
one. 

It was Origen who provided what be- 
came the standard allegorical interpre- 
tation of several passages which he re- 
garded as applicable to secular litera- 
ture. The first, while it occurs in a 
commentary on Leviticus 11:3 ff., is it- 
self a comment on Deuteronomy 21:10 
ff., which Origen introduces as a di- 
gression. The Biblical passage in ques- 
tion is as follows: 


When thou goest forth to battle against 
thine enemies, and the Lord thy God de- 
livereth them into thine hands, and thou 
carriest them away captive, and_ seest 
among the captives a beautiful woman, and 
thou hast a desire unto her, and wouldest 
take her to thee to wife; then thou shalt 
bring her home to thine house; and she 
shall shave her head, and pare her nails; 

. and after that thou shalt go in unto her, 
and be her husband, and she shall be thy 
wife. 


Origen’s comment on this is: 


But I too have often gone forth to war 
against my enemies and there I have seen 
a beautiful woman among the captives. 
For wherever, in the works of our enemies, 
we find something well and reasonably said, 
we must cleanse it and cut away everything 
which is useless and dead; for that is what 
the hair and the nails of the woman taken 
from the spoils of the enemy are; and we 
may make her our wife when she no longer 
has any of the things which, in that she is 
an unbeliever, are said to be dead.''! 


Origen’s influence on Jerome, who 
translated several of his works, is well 
known. This allegory is restated in Je- 
rome’s letters: 


interpret this literally, is it not 
We too act in this way when 
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we read the philosophers, when the books 
of secular wisdom come into our hands; if 
we find anything useful in them, we convert 
it to our belief; but if we find anything 
superfluous, about idols, about love, about 
concern for secular things, we shave it, 
impose baldness on it, cut it away, like 
fingernails, with sharp steel... .'° 


Rabanus Maurus borrowed this passage 
from Jerome almost verbatim. In ad- 
dition to repeating Jerome’s words — 
‘‘Haec si secundum litteram intelligi- 
mus, nonne ridicula sunt?’’—Rabanus 
reinforces the idea by stating that often 
the literal sense of a Scriptural pas- 
sage, without reference to allegory or 
the like—‘‘absurdus est.’’!% These rath- 
er strong expressions incidentally show 
the extent to which the allegorical 
interpretation of a Biblical passage 
might be felt as the only one worth 
considering. To give one more illustra- 
tion of the use of this passage: in a 
reply to a letter, Wibald, an abbot of 
the twelfth century, refers to the cap- 
tive woman as a commonplace, making 
a rather abrupt transition from a quota- 
tion of Seneca: 


You rightly remark, Brother, that al- 
though we possess books of Cicero, yet we 
remember that we are Christians, and, as 
you write and your Seneca says of himself 
[Ep. 1.2.5], we sometimes cross over into 
the other camp, not as runaways, but as 
scouts and plunderers, perhaps to capture 
a Midianite woman with whom, when her 
hair has been shaved and her nails cut, we 
may join in legitimate matrimony.'! 


Another familiar allegorical interpre- 
tation by Origen which became stand- 
ard is the one which deals with ‘“‘spoil- 
ing the Egyptians.’’ The principal Bib- 
lical passage concerned is: 


And the children of Israel . . . asked of 
the Egyptians jewels of silver, and jewels 
of gold, and raiment: and the Lord gave 
the people favor in the sight of the Egyp- 
tians, so that they let them have what they 
asked. And they spoiled the Egyptians 
[Exodus 12:35 f.]. 


In a letter to Gregory (Thaumaturgus) 
of Neocaesarea, after urging him to 
devote himself to the liberal arts on 
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THE BIBLE AND SECULAR STUDIES 


the ground that they serve as a legiti- 
mate preliminary to theology, Origen 
suggests that this very thing may be 
what the story in Exodus secretly is 
revealing—that the Israelites, by spoil- 
ing the Egyptians, acquired the means 
to honor God, as his correspondent 
might do by studying the pagan liberal 
arts.15 Augustine borrowed this inter- 
pretation and restated it very effec- 
tively: 

As for those who are called philosophers, 
if they have said anything which chances 
to be true and accommodated to our belief, 
it should not be feared, but rather vindi- 
cated from them, as from improper own- 
ers, for our own use. For just as the Egyp- 
tians had not only idols and other things 
which the people of Israel hated and 
shunned, but also vessels, jewels of gold 
and silver, and raiment, which that people 
departing from Egypt secretly took to it- 
self for a better use . . . so the learning 0% 
the gentiles possesses not only false and 
superstitious figments . . . but also liberal 
teachings better suited for the use of the 
truth. . . .16 


This allegory became so well known 
that Cassiodorus was able to quote 
what follows this passage in Augus- 
tine’s work with no explanation of the 
alusion: ‘‘Do we not observe with how 
much gold and silver and raiment Cyp- 
tian departed from Egypt . 
Even Isidore, who, despite his own 
great knowledge of classical literature, 
was usually quite hostile to its study 
by others, admits the possibility of this 
standard interpretation of the Biblical 
passage: ‘“‘What do these things sug- 
gest but that by the gold and silver and 
tament of the Egyptians are meant 
certain doctrines which from their cur- 
tency among the gentiles are not use- 
ess to study?’’18 


A third Biblical passage to which 
appeal was often made for a defense 
if secular studies is related to the last 
me, but involves no allegory. This is 
the statement that Moses was learned 
n all the wisdom of the Egyptians 
(Acts 7:22), a statement which may 
te construed as Biblical authorization 
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to pursue secular studies. It is so con- 
strued by Basil the Great in his essay 
on how to derive profit from reading 
the Greek classics.1" This interesting 
work is quite sparing in citations from 
the Bible, but is full of evidences of 
great knowledge of secular literature. 
Basil here mentions the New Testa- 
ment reference to Moses, and also 
Daniel 1:4 f., where it is stated that 
Daniel could teach the learning of the 
Chaldaeans. Jerome is presumably 
constructing from the passage on Moses 
when he says that Moses borrowed ma- 
terial from the books of the gentiles.?° 
Augustine makes use of the reference 
to Moses,”1 as does Gregory the Great, 
who explains that Moses pursued secu- 
lar studies first in order to be able to 
understand and expound divine matters 
later. Gregory further adduces, as sim- 
ilar cases, Isaiah, who was more elo- 
quent than the other prophets, and 
Paul, who was well educated and ex- 
celled the other Apostles in learning.?? 
Bede refers to Moses and Daniel, but 
adds that they were horrified by the 
superstitions and _ pleasures’ they 
'earned about, and that one must not 
imagine such holy men familiarized 
themselves with these things for any 
other reason than to be able to combat 
them more effectively.?* 

The story of the prodigal son hardly 
seems promising as ammunition for 
the conflict over secular literature. Je- 
rome, however, turned a detail of the 
story into a text on this subject. The 
comment is on the phrase, ‘‘And he 
would fain have been filled with the 
husks that the swine did eat (Luke 
15:16)’’: 


We may interpret the husks in this way. 
The food of demons is secular learning, tha 
songs of the poets, the display of rhetorical 
devices. These things delight all with their 
attraction, and, as they hold the ears wit 
verses flowing in a pleasant modulation, 
they also penetrate the soul and trap the 
inner: heart. But when they have been read 
with the utmost zeal and industry, they 
bestow upon their readers nothing more 
than empty sound and the noise of words; 
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the appetite for truth and justice is not 
satisfied by them. Those who study these 
things remain hungry with respect to truth 
and the virtues.2+ 


There is a passage in Augustine in 
which he defines liberal studies by re- 
ferring to two Biblical statements in- 
volving the words liber and liberare: 


What else can be said to those who, al- 
though they are evil and impious, think 
they have received a liberal education, ex- 
cept what we find in litteris vere liberali- 
bus: ‘“‘Si vos Filius liberavit, tune vere 
liberi eritis [John 8:36]’’? . . . For studies 
have nothing in common with libertas ex- 
cept insofar as they have it in common with 
truth; on account of which the Son of God 
said, ‘‘Et veritas liberabit vos [John 8:32].” 
. . . So it is not the countless impious fic- 
tions which fill the useless works of the 
poets that are consonant with our liberty, 
in any way; not the inflated and polished 
lies of the orators; nor the long-winded 
arguments of the philosophers.” 


Gregory the Great has often been 
regarded as an implacable opponent of 
all forms and manifestations of secu- 
lar studies. It would be impossible to 
deny that he regarded them with a 
certain degree of hostility; but that 
the traditional view is somewhat exag- 
gerated is best demonstrated by Greg- 
ory’s own words in one of his Biblical 
commentaries. No one will claim that 
they constitute an encomium of classi- 
cal studies, but they certainly repre- 
sent a more temperate view than Greg- 
ory is usually credited with by those 
who refer only to his more spectacular 
condemnations of secular learning, and 
to the legends that arose about him. 
The Biblical text being expounded is: 


Now there was no smith found throughout 
all the land of Israel: for the Philistines 
said, Lest the Hebrews make them swords 
or spears: but all the Israelites went down 
to the Philistines, to sharpen every man his 
share, and his coulter, and his axe, and his 
mattock [I Kings (=I Samuel) 13:19 f.]. 


Gregory’s comments on this are: 


Why then is it said, ‘‘There was no smith 
found throughout all the land of Israel,” 
except to indicate that for spiritual wars 


we are prepared not by secular but by 
divine letters? . . . But although this learn 
ing in secular books in itself does not lea 
to spiritual communion with the saints, ; 
it is combined with learning in divine Scrip 
ture, the knowledge of this Scripture ; 
enhanced. . . . From the hearts of some, 
the desire for learning is removed by eyi 
spirits, so that they are ignorant of secular 
matters, but they also do not achiev 
sublimity in spiritual matters. So it i 
well said that the Philistines prevented the 
Hebrews from making swords or spears. 
For clearly the demons know that as we 
are instructed in secular literature we ar 
aided in spiritual matters. When therefore 
they dissuade us from learning, what else 
are they preventing than our making o 
spears and swords?76 


Gregory then proceeds to explain on 
this basis the allegorical significance 
of each of the implements named in 
the Biblical passage. For example, 
sharpening plowshares at the smithies 
of the Philistines means improving 
ability in preaching holiness through 
secular learning. 


Elsewhere in a comment on another 
Biblical passage, Gregory implies that 
a knowledge of worldly science is nec 
essary for an understanding of the 
Scriptures, since, in referring to Are 
turus, Orion, and the Hyades (that is, 
the Bear, Orion, and the Pleiades in 
the English version of Job 9:9), they 
recognize the existence of such science 
by utilizing its vocabulary. Gregory 
writes: 


Why Scripture uses the words of philoso 
phers of the world. By no means does the 
speech of truth follow the vain fables of 
Hesiod, Aratus, and Callimachus. . . . To 
be sure, the names of the stars were given 
to them by the followers of the wisdom of 
the flesh; but the holy Scripture uses this 
same vocabulary for this reason, that things 
which it wishes to include may be expressed 
by the use of a common name. For if it 
described the stars by names unknown to 
us, man, for whom this same Scripture was 
made, surely would not know what was 
meant.?? 


Jerome had already remarked that the 
Eible recognizes areas of knowledge 
which it distinguishes from ‘‘the truth 
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according to godliness.’’ In his com- 
mentary on Epistle to Titus 1:1 he 
writes: 

It is asked why to the words, ‘‘. . . accord- 
ing to the faith of God’s elect and the knowl- 
edge of the truth,’’ is added, ‘‘which is 
according to godliness.’’ Is there any truth 
which does not reside in godliness, so that 
this provision is made here to distinguish 
specifically from that truth? In fact there 
is truth which does not possess godliness, 
if one knows grammar and dialectic, so 
that he knows how to speak properly and 
can distinguish between false and true. 
Geometry also and arithmetic and music 
possess truth in the knowledge of them, 
but this is not the knowledge of godliness.?* 


The great hostility of Isidore to secu- 
lar learning is something of a paradox, 
in view of the fact that he was him- 
self unquestionably the most learned 
man of his time. However, several pas- 
sages in his works testify to this hos- 
tility. Almost his kindest words on the 
subject are, ‘‘Grammarians are better 
than heretics.’’29 Isidore is responsible 
for what is perhaps the most bizarre 
appeal to Scriptural authority for con- 
demning the study of literature: 


The love of mundane science does nothing 
but extol man. For the greater the study 
of literature, the greater the boasting that 
swells the heart inflated with arrogant pride. 
Whence the Psalm says truly, ‘‘Quia non 
cognovi litteraturam, introibo in potentias 
Domini [Psalms 70: 15].’’%° 


Isidore’s attitude is summarized in an- 
other of his citations of a Biblical pas- 
sage: ‘‘All secular learning, that re- 
sounds with empty words and extols 
itself by swollen rhetoric, has been 
rendered void by the simple and hum- 
ble Christian doctrine, as has been 
written, ‘Hath not God made foolish 
the wisdom of the world [I Cor. 
1:20]?’ ’’31 And again he calls upon 
Scriptural authority in this way: ‘‘He 
who possesses secular wisdom is fool- 
ish with respect to God. Hence the 
Prophet says, ‘Every man is brutish 
by his knowledge.’ (Jeremiah 10:14, 
51:17,’ 

Bede has a passage where, in alle- 


gorizing a Biblical story, he admits 
with reservations a possible value in 
secular studies. The commentary is on 
I Kings 14:24 ff., where Saul makes 
his people swear not to touch food be- 
fore nightfall. Jonathan disobeys, and 
replies to criticism of this action by 
saying: ‘‘My father hath troubled the 
land: see, I pray you, how mine eyes 
have been enlightened, because I tasted 
a little of this honey.’’ On the passage 
as a whole, and on Saul’s command, 
Bede remarks, ‘‘This passage informs 
the teachers of the truth to abstain, 
as from the other allurements of the 
world, so also from the pursuit of secu- 
lar eloquence.’’33 On Jonathan’s ac- 
tion, the comment of Bede which is 
pertinent to the present argument is: 


Jonathan, who previously had withstood 
the teeth of the crags and the blows of 
swords, who, by subduing the might of the 
enemy, had been to his men the cause of 
victory and salvation, suddenly fell prey ta 
the unexpected sin of gluttony. And often 
the noble teachers of the Church, victors in 
mighty contests, by reading and rereading 
the books of the gentiles with more fervent 
delight than is proper, have incurred a sin 
which they did not expect. . . . And any 
teacher, striving by the authority of his 
position to guide those under him, or striv- 
ing to comport himself properly, sometimes 
believes that these aims may be furthered 
by the works and sayings of the gentiles; 
and when his mouth has been honeyed by 
these things, the eyes of his mind are en- 
lightened by the sweetened use of words so 
that he enunciates more acutely the things 
that he knew. 


Finally, in Jonathan’s reply concerning 
his action, Bede finds limited justifica- 
tion for the pursuit of secular studies 
under certain circumstances: 


“My father hath troubled the land.’’ 
Troubled, because he forbade entirely. If 
he had forbidden in part and permitted in 
part, the matter would seem to have been 
handled better. . . . One troubles the in- 
telligence of readers and causes it to de 
cline, if he believes that those who ought 
to. be able to take for their own useful 
things wherever found, should be kept by 
all means from reading secular literature. 

. These words are appropriate to one 
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who does not believe that for those learned 


in the Church the reading of pagan litera- 


ture is harmful. You see, he says, that I 
am made more efficient and more acute 
and readier to say fitting things, because J 
have tasted a little of the flower of Tullian 
eloquence. . . 


An interesting item is found in the 
eleventh-century catalogue of the li- 
brary of Pomposa. The catalogue con- 
tains a defense of the abbot against 
those who criticized him for possess- 
ing pagan works in the library. This 
defense consists of a series of Biblical 
quotations: 


To them we must reply in the words of 
the Apostle, ‘‘In a great house there are 
not only vessels of gold and of silver but 
also of wood and of earth [II Timothy 
2:20].’" And so the abbot did these things 
in order that each man, in proportion to his 
zeal and his merits, might have the means 
to delight himself and exercise his ability. 
Whence the word of truth says, ‘‘In my 
Father’s house are many mansions [Jor 
14:2].’’ I suppose this is in order that each 
man may be blessed there in proportior 
as he is holy here. So also the falsehoods 
of the books of the gentiles, if they are 
understood with pure intentions, are edify- 
ing. For what else do they proclaim than 
that secular pomp is nothing? Whence the 
Apostle: ‘‘And we know that to them that 
love God all things work together for good 
{Romans 8:28].’’#4 


One of the most remarkable docu- 
ments in the conflict over secular liter- 
ature is the work of Peter Damian, 
the monastic reformer of the eleventh 
century. It is remarkable for the force 
of the condemnation, and also for the 
wealth of Biblical citations that support 
the condemnation, especially since it 
is largely independent of earlier 
sources. The passage in question con- 
sists of the opening chapters of the 
De Vera Felicitate et Sapientia. This 
work begins with a disavowal of any 
intention of achieving an elegant rhe- 
torical style, something which godly 
men, says the author, quoting Philip- 
pians 3:8, ‘‘arbitrantur ut stercora.’’?5 
In this spirit the work continues. The 
first chapters, which are the most per- 


tinent to the present discussion, are en- 
titled, Humana Eloquentia Quam Par- 
vi Fit a Viris Sanctis; Discrimen inter 
Sapientiam Spiritualem et Terrenam; 
Sapientiae Caelestis et Terrenae Pru 
dentiae Affectus; Nostra Studia Sint Ut 
Soli Deo Placeamus. Throughout, the 
Bible is quoted at every point. The 
work does not lend itself to summary, 
and the relevant material is too ex- 
tensive for quotation. One excerpt may 
give an idea of the method and tone 
of the whole. Neither of the quotations 
frorn the Bible here is precisely ver- 
batim: 


The gulf between spiritual wisdom and 
mundane learning is elsewhere indicated 
where it is said: ‘‘For seeing that the world 
through its wisdom knew not God, it was 
God’s good pleasure through the foolishness 
of the preaching to save them that believe 
[ef. I Corinthians 1:21].’’ And again, “T-6 
wisdom of this world is enmity against God; 
for it is not subject to the law of God; 
neither indeed can it be [cf. Romans 8:7].” 
Hence it is that, as is said in Genesis 
[14:1 ff.], the five kings, who were unwilling 
to be subject to Chodorlahomer, were van- 
quished by four kings. . . . Now who are 
the four kings but the four virtues which 
holy Scripture names as cardinal? And 
what is meant by the five kings but the 
senses of the body, and through them ex- 
ternal knowledge?** 


And so on. Yet even Peter Damian had 
been able to write: 


Once Tullius sounded sweet to me, the 
songs of the poets lured me, the philoso- 
phers glittered for me with golden words, 
and the Sirens cast a spell on my intelli- 
gence to the point of damnation. The Law, 
the Prophets, the Gospel, the Epistles, and 
all the glory of the word of God and his 
servants seemed to me either little or 
nothing. Now, I know not how, the son of 
Jesse sounds sweeter, who, by the varied 
poetry of words and ideas, renders those I 
used to love ineloquent and silent.** 


This quotation, reflecting as it does 
the various forces at work in men’s 
minds during the Middle Ages, provides 
an appropropriate conclusion for the 
present discussion. In the century that 
followed Peter Damian—the century 
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of such men as Abelard, John of Salis- 
bury, Vincent of Beauvais — the issue 
of secu'ar studies took on new dimen- 
sions, and men made a start in the 
direction of finding new solutions. 
Paut PascaL 
University of Washington 


NoTES 


1 For uniformity and convenience, all quotations 
herein are referred whenever possible to Migne’s 
Patrologia Latina (PL) or Patrologia Graeca 
(PG), even though there are sometimes better 
editions available. All translations (except from 
the Bible, where I use the King James versicn) 
are my own. Material from the twelfth century or 
later is excluded. 

2 Even Lupus of Ferriéres, who is often singled 
out as a precursor of Humanism, was far from 
completely free cf the misgivings which assailed 
the men of his epoch. Cf. his Ep. XXXV (PL 
CXIX. 502): “‘I rejoice that there are men who 
devote themselves to the learn-ng which is reviv- 
ing in our region; but at the same time I am dis- 
turbed that some of us embrace part of wisdom 
and reject part of it . . . For most of us seek to 
polish our speech by means of it, but you will find 
few who propose to learn from it good character, 
which is much more profitable.’’ 

3A few of the important works which deal with 
this subject in general are: Bolgar, R. R., The 
Classical Heritage and Its Beneficiaries, Cam- 
bridge, 1954; Comparetti, D., Virgilio nel Med‘o 
Evo, 1872, reprinted 1946 (English translation, 
Vergil in the Middle Ages by E. Benecke, New 
York, 1895); Curtius, E. R., Europdisches Liter- 
atur und Lateinisches Mittelalter, Bern, 1948 
(English translation, Euronean Literature and the 
Latin Middle Ages, by W R. Trask, New York, 
1953: Bollingen Series No XXXVI); Foligno, C. 
Latin Thought during the Middle Ages, Oxford, 
1929; Labr’olle, P. C. de, Histoire de la Littérature 
Latine Chrétienne, 3rd ed., Paris, 1947 (English 
translation cf the Ist ed., History and Literature 
of Christianity, by H. Wilson, London, 1924). 

4 There is, in fact, an explicit instance even in 
the New Testament itself cf allegorizing a passage 
from the Old Testament (Gal. 4:24). 

Peri Archon (De Principiis) 11.11.2 (PG XI 
). 
6 In Malachiam I (PL XXV.1551). 

7 Ep. XVIII.12 (PL XXIT.368). 

8 Collatio XIV.11 (PL X1.IX.973). 

9 Moralia IX.11.12 (PL LXXV.866). 

10 In Primum Regqum V 30 (PL LXXIX.355). 

11 In Leviticum Homilia VII 6 (PG XII.490). 

12 Ep. XXI.13 (PL XXII.385); the same idea 
repeated in Ep. LXX.2 (PL XXII.666). 

15 De Clericorum Institutione III.18 (PL CVII. 


396). 

14 Ep. CCII (PL CLXXXTX.1299). 

15 Ep. ad Gregorium (PG X1.87 f.) 

16 De Doctrina Christiana III.40.60 (PL XXXIV. 
63). 

17 Inst. XXVIII (PL LXX.1142). 

18 Quaestiones in Exodum XVI (PL LXXXIII. 
295). It is to be noted that Isidore suggests arm 
alternative interpretation: the gold and silver sig- 
nify the soul, and the raiment signifies the body. 

19 De Legendis Libris Gentilium (PG XXXI.567). 

20 Ep. LXX.2 (PL XXII.665). 

21 De Doctrina Christiana III.40.61 (PL XXXIV. 
63); quoted by Cassiodorus, Inst. XXVIII (PL 
LXX.1142). 

22 In Primum Regum V.30 (PL LXXIX.356). 

23 In Samuelem Prophetam Allegorica Expositio 
II.9 (PL XCI.599). 

24 Ep. XXI.13 (PL XXII.385). 

2 Ep. CI.2 (PL XXXIII.368). 
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26 In Primum Regum V.30 (PL LXXIX.355 f.) 

27 Moralia IX.11 (PL LXXV.865). 

25 Comm. in Ep. ad Tit. I (PL XXVI.593). 

29 Sententiae III.13.11 (PL LXXXIII.688). 

80 Sententiae I11.13.9 (PL LXXXIII.688). This 
Passage in the Psalms is indeed a difficult one. 
There are variant readings, and the sentences are 
often divided differently; these circumstances re- 
sult in a wide variety of intrpretations. Isidore’s 
interpretation, if I understand it rightly, is not 
a standard one. 

31 Sententiae III.13.6 (PL LXXXIII.687). 

82 Sententiae 11.1.2 (PL LXXXIII.599). 

35 In Samuelem Prophetom Allegorica Expositio 
I1.9 (PL XCI.588 ff.), for this and for the passages 
from Bede which follow. 

34 Quoted from J. W. Thompson, Medieval Li- 
braries (University of Chicago, 1939), p. 134. 
oan) De Vera Felicitate et Sapientia I (PL CXLV. 

). 
36 De Vera Felicitate et Sapientia I (PL CXLV. 


832). 
37 Sermo LXI (PL CXLI.852 f.). 


THE AMERICAN NUMISMATIC 
SOCIETY 
SUMMER SEMINAR IN NUMISMATICS 


The Society’s fourth Summer Seminar in 
Numismatics was held at its Museum in 
New York in the ten weeks from June 21 
to August 27, 1955. The Seminar was 
attended by twelve students from nine 
universities. 


The use of numismatics as a necessary 
auxiliary to research in history and other 
broad fields of study provided the theme of 
the Seminar. The program included back- 
ground reading on coins, attendance at 
thirteen conferences conducted by special- 
ists in selected fields, preparation by each 
student of a paper on a topic of his own 
selection. Most of the conferences were 
concerned with specific problems in an- 
cient and mediaeval history and art toward 
the solution of which numismatics makes a 
definite contribution. In the closing week of 
the Seminar each of the students conducted 
a conference on his own topic of investiga- 
tion. 

The Seminar will be repeated in the 
summer of 1956, and the Society will again 
offer grants-in-aid to students who will have 
completed at least one year’s graduate 
study by June 19856, in archaeology, classics, 
economics, history, history of art, oriental 
languages, and other humanistic fields. 
This offer is restricted to students or junior 
instructors at Universities in the United 
States and Canada. Further information 
and application forms may be obtained 
from the office of the Society, Broadway be- 
tween 155th and 156th Streets, New York 
32, New York. Completed applications for 
the grants must be filed by March 1, 1956. 
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‘“We See by the Papers... ” 


Edited by Graves H. Thompson 


RENASCENCE OF THE CLASSICS? 


Deap LANGUAGES COMING TO LIFE, REVIVED 
EY AWARENESS THAT AMERICAN CULTURE 
STEMS FROM GREEK AND ROMAN CIVILIZATIONS 
is the three-column heading in a September 
1955 issue of the Chapel Hill (N.C.) Weekly. 
The long article, by Dwayne E. Walls, reads 
in part as follows: 

*“‘Many armchair educators have long de- 
clared the Classics — Greek and Latin pri- 
marily — as dead or dying languages, but 
a nationally prominent professor at the 
University [of North Carolina] debunks 
any such demise. 

“On the contrary, he has produced evi- 
dence that the two languages and related 
classics courses are at present enjoying an 
unprecedented popularity in colleges and 
universities throughout the nation. 

“B. L. Ullman, UNC Kenan professor 
of classical languages and literatures, said 
this week that Greek and Latin are present- 
ly being taught to such an extent at the 
college level that colleges and universities 
all over the nation cannot meet the demand 
for qualified instructors in the two subjects. 

“He attributed the extreme shortage of 
qualified instructors indirectly to a revival 
of interest in the classics since World War 
II. Comparatively small teacher-producing 
classics departments, geared to pre-war 
standards and hampered by small budgets, 
are not producing a sufficient number of 
graduates to feed back into the field as 
instructors, he said... . 

“According to Mr. Ullman, the rise of 
interest in classics actually began shortly 
before World War II, but dropped during 
the war and did not become generally 
noticeable until the revival of interest 
following the war. 

“He said it is difficult to single out any 
particular reason for the revival of in- 
terest, but summed it up generally with 
what he termed ‘an awareness on the part 
of many Americans that our Western cul- 
ture is a heritage from Greek and Roman 
civilizations.’ 

‘“‘He said also American movie-makers are 
providing impetus to the movement with 
such movies as ‘The Robe’ and ‘Quo Vadis,’ 
which have Roman or classical background 
stimulating public interest in old Western 
European customs. 
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“Some students, he conceded, take clas- 
sics courses in lieu of mathematics, then 
develop a genuine interest in the courses, 
and continue through advanced study. 


“Mr. Ullman offered no immediate solu- 
tion to the classics instructor shortage, but 
he noted that increased funds for fellow- 
ships and scholarships would greatly allevi- 
ate the situation and would provide the 
foundation for a gradual increase in the 
size of classics departments and the number 
of instructors produced. 

“There are many students who would 
continue classics careers after completion 
of undergraduate work, he said. if more 
financial aid were made available to them 
for continuing advanced study.’’ 


SUNKEN SHIPS 


An Associated Press dispatch (Richmond 
News-Leader, August 19, 1955) from Sira- 
cusa, Sicily, told of the discovery of water- 
logged hulks in the bay there which experts 
believe to be the wreckage of the Athenian 
fleet that besieged ancient Syracuse and 
was sunk in the great naval defeat of 
413 B.C.: 


The first skeletal wreckage was sighted this 
week by men who have been working for almost 
a month in the silt at the bottom of the broad Bay 
of Siracusa, on the southeast coast of Sicily. 
They described the gaunt ribs and sharp prow of 
what appeared to be an ancient trireme, a 
galley with three banks of oars. The wooden 
wreckage crumbled at their touch. 


Said Professor Luigi Barnard Brea, director of 
the Siracusa Historical Museum: ‘We stand at 
the threshold of a discovery of perhaps the most 
ancient warships ever found on earth."’ 


ANTIQUITIES PRESERVED 


“Cement injections have saved Rome's 
famous Triumphal Arch [Constantine’s],” 
an Associated Press dispatch from Rome 
relates (Richmond Times-Dispatch, Septem- 
ber 16). ‘‘The two huge marble columns 
were ready to crumble, Carlo Ceschi, mon- 
uments superintendent, decided, and holes 
were drilled for pouring in the cement to 
provide support. The arch is dated 312 
AD.” 
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ROMAN ARMY RECORDS 


EGETIUS (2.19) is perhaps the locus 
classicus for the Roman army’s 
records and accounts: 


... the whole detail of the legion, including 
the lists of the soldiers exempted from duty 
on special detail, the rosters for their tour 
of military duties and their pay lists is daily 
entered in the legionary bocks and kept, we 
may almost say, with greater exactness 
than the regulations of provisions or other 
civil matters in the registers of the police. 
The daily guards in time of peace, the 
advanced guards and outposts in time of 
war, which are mounted regularly by the 
centuries and messes in their turns, are 
likewise punctually kept in rolls for that 
purpose, with the name of each soldier 
whose tour is past, that no one may have 
injustice done him or be excused from his 
duty by favor. 

They are also exact in entering the time 
and limitation of furloughs, which formerly 
were never granted without difficulty and 
only on real and urgent business. 


In addition to these legionary rec- 
ords, personal records were apparently 
also kept for each soldier. These per- 
sonal records included name, tribe, 
country, rank, unit, military distinc- 
tions, military decorations, length of 
service, plus other more personal ma- 
terial. 

The comprehensive information sup- 
plied in great detail on the military 
epitaphs must have been secured in 
many cases from official records; in 
the case of veteran soldiers, the mili- 
tary diploma was very likely the source 
used by the compiler of the inscription. 

Tacitus too suggests that the person- 
nel file of each soldier contained the 
type of information listed above. In 
the revision of the list of centurions 
after the mutiny in A.D. 13 of the le- 
gions stationed on the Rhine, each cen- 
turion was tried before a kangaroo 


Contributions to this department in the 
form of brief objective notes should be 
sent direct to the editor, Oscar E. 
Nybakken, State University of Iowa, 
124 Schaeffer Hall, Iowa City, Iowa. 


court composed of his superior officers, 
the tribunes, and the men under his 
command, the legionary soldiers. Each 
centurion “. . . gave his name, com- 
pany, and country; the number of his 
campaigns, his distinctions in battle 
and his military decorations, if any. 
If the tribunes and his legion bore testi- 
mony to his energy and integrity, he 
kept his post... .”’ (Tacitus Ann. 1.44) 

One suspects that the information 
given by the centurions could be check- 
ed against the army records; previous 
personal evaluations were discounted 
entirely, however; each centurion was 
retained in service or dismissed solely 
on the basis of his present judges. 

That the records of each soldier did 
contain much additional information is 
proved by a statement of Appian (BC 
iv.3.43). When the four Macedonian 
legions transferred to Brundisium by 
Mark Antony mutinied, Antony “‘. . . re- 
quired the military tribune to bring 
before him the seditious characters 
(for it is customary in Roman armies 
to keep at all times a record of the 
character of each man).”’ 

Two centuries later these character 
files on each soldier were still being 
kept; Severus Alexander (Scriptores 
Hist. Aug., Sever. Alex. 21.6-8) “. .. 
knew all about his soldiers, wherever 
he might be; even in his bed-chamber 
he had records containing the numbers 
of the troops and the length of each 
man’s service, and when he was alone, 
he constantly went over their budgets, 
their numbers, their several ranks, and 
their pay, in order that he might be 
thoroughly conversant with every de- 
tail. Finally, whenever there was any- 
thing to be done in the presence of the 
soldiers, he could even call many of 
them by name. He would also make 
notes about those whom he was to pro- 
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mote and read through each memoran- 
dum, actually making a note at the 
same time both of the date and the 
name of the man on whose recommen- 
dation the promotion was made.”’ 

It is thus evident that the character- 
istic Roman attention to detail extended 
to the matter of the records kept for 
each individual soldier in the army 
and that these records were fully as 
comprehensive as their modern coun- 
terparts: the Army’s 201 File and the 
Navy’s Fitness Report. 

Epwarp EcHOoLs 

University of Alabama 


Dis Krambe Thanatos 


LLOWING is a reply in brief to the 

editorial comments appended to the 
writer’s note, ‘‘Some Notes on Knapp’s 
Aeneid,”’ which appeared in CJ 50, no. 7 
(April, 1955), pp. 312-313. All references 
are to the Aeneid unless otherwise 
specified. 

1. Forbiger’s note is not pertinent. 
He retains the alii of 2.332. Citation of 
his note by the editor was no doubt in- 
tended to cast suspicion on the accur- 
acy of the statement that alii in 2.330 
demands a second alii; yet despite 
Forbiger (and Wagner), alii here can- 
not be made to vault back over the 
reference to Sinon’s fires for its point 
of reference. Hence it stands alone and 
therefore does demand a second alii to 
complete the correlation, which it has 
in 2.332, if Kloucek and Knapp will 
leave it alone. 

2. Frieze’s comments are likewise to 
no purpose. He too retains the alii. 

3. The emendation to illi advocated 
by Knapp is indeed unreasonable in 
view of paragraph 1 above. 

4. Acies (2.333) cannot mean ‘‘battle- 
line’? when used, as it is, with stricta 
(2.334), from stringere which means 
“to unsheathe.’’ With acies_ stricta 


here, compare telis oppositis just pre- 
ceding 


in 2.332-333. Supporting evi- 


dence, purposely omitted from the 
writer’s original note because it was 
regarded as unnecessary, is: 

a. Aen. 6.290-291: Corripit hic subita 
trepidus formidine ferrum / Aeneas 
strictamque aciem venientibus offert. 

b. With ferri acies in 2.333, compare 
aciem ferri (of an arrow) in 11.862. 

c. When acies means ‘‘battle-line,” 
Vergil uses, as one would expect, 
struere (9.42), dirigere (Georg. 2.281), 
arrigere (12.731), and instaurare (10. 
543). 

d. Stringere in pertinent contexts is 
used by Vergil with enses, ferri, gladii, 
and mucrones, obviously not with acies 
when it means “‘battle-line,’’ but indeed 
with acies when it means, as here, 
‘‘sword’”’ or ‘‘blade’’ (see above, sub- 
paragraph a). See, for example, 2.449; 
4.580; 7.526; 10.568; 10.577; 10.651-652; 
10.715 (717); 12.175; 12.278. If the editor 
persists in his desire to force acies to 
mean ‘“‘battle-line’’ in Aen. 2.333, then 
he should propose in print the emenda- 
tion of stricta (2.334) to structa, which, 
he will surely agree, is going too far to 
rescue Knapp or anyone else. 

e. Iliad 4.452-6 which he cites as addi- 
tional support of the writer’s ‘‘inter- 
pretation’’ of 2.307-308 shows indeed the 
probable source of the Vergilian pas- 
sage, but has no place in the note con- 
cerned. Vergil’s Latin is quite clear if 
read properly and the note is intended 
to aid in the translation of the Aeneid, 
not to instruct in comparative litera- 
ture. 

One conjecture made by the editor is 
valid: there was no intent to cast doubt 
upon the general reliability of Knapp’s 
edition of the Aeneid. If the writer had 
felt that Knapp, cum grano salis, could 
not be trusted, he would not be using 
Knapp, which he is using, and it was 
precisely for this reason that he has 
had annual encounters with a bogus 
illi and a wrong translation of acies and 
was thereby prompted to correct same. 


T. AvERY 
University of Maryland 
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Myth and Human Experience 


MYTH so tone a; it is known by 
anyone remains a living thing. 
This is because myths in one way or 
another comprise all of the most funda- 
mental of man’s experiences and so 
stand as a constant challenge to us — 
suggesting human meanings but never 
fully revealing them. We may use the 
classical myths, for instance, for pur- 
poses of mere allusion or for reinterpre- 
tation. Contemporary writers have for 
the most part reinterpreted. I should 
like to discuss this universal quality in 
myth from two points of view: (1) I 
think we may more clearly understand 
its function if we look for a parallel be- 
tween the myth and the Platonic Idea. 
(2) I think that study of a modern 
myth may throw light on underlying 
meanings to be found in specific Greek 
myths as well as on the function of 
myth in general. To illustrate this 
view, I should like to consider a story 
by Franz Kafka, The Metamorphosis. 
The myth, one may say, functions in 
the realm of emotional experience as 
the Platonic Idea does in the world of 
intellect. Note that I speak of function 
and not of origin or composition. We 
may and do disagree as to whether the 
Platonic Ideas are eternal beautiful 
realities or mere names for man-made 
abstractions. But whether ante rem, 
post rem, or in re, the universals stand 
as common referent; human life moves 
within their limits and would be unin- 
telligible without them. The drawing 
power of the ideal, as Santayana so 
often says, is what men live by. 

It is interesting to observe how the 
function of the Idea remains the same 
even when the concept of it is radically 
altered and transplanted to an antip- 
odal environment. To take an extreme 
example, we may refer to an almost 
incidental observation in Jean-Paul 
Sartre’s Being and Nothingness. We 
suffer from not suffering enough, says 
Sartre. The pure form of suffering 
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which we have seen depicted on a 
statue, for instance, stands before us 
as a silent reproach. We compare 
our impure, discontinuous, and inter- 
rupted grief with an ideal emotion 
which is only suffering and feel our- 
selves somehow lacking. Sartre’s ex- 
istentialism, as a philosophy concerned 
with individual existences, would cer- 
tainly never admit the Idea as Plato 
first conceived of it. Yet it seems to 
me that in function the Idea of Justice, 
for example, and this Form of Suffering 
are not significantly different. Neither 
philosopher can get along without the 
Idea though Plato contemplates it and 
Sartre deplores it. 

Perhaps the parallel function of myth 
will emerge more clearly if we recall 
the aesthetic theory of Schopenhauer. 
According to Schopenhauer the Platonic 
Ideas are the forms and types and 
laws, the skeletal structure, so to 
speak, through which the Will mani- 
fests itself. Art is the objective em- 
bodiment of these Ideas, a capturing of 
the eternal forms, a concretization of 
them in such a way that we can hold 
them up for observation and see them 
in action. Tragedy, says Schopenhauer, 
is the most sublime of all since there 
we see most clearly the suffering of 
which human life is composed. It is but 
a step from this position to the view of 
myth which I am adopting. 

For primitive man, says Malinowsky, 
“the really important thing about the 
myth is its character of a retrospective, 
ever-present, live actuality. It is to a 
native neither a fictitious story, nor an 
account of a dead past; it is a state- 
ment of a bigger reality still partially 
alive. It is alive in that its precedent, 
its law, its moral, still rule the social 
life of the natives.’’! But if this is the 
significance of myth to primitive man, 
what is it to those who come after him, 
who no longer ‘‘believe’’ the myth but 
who still find it meaningful? What 
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kind of reality can it represent to them? 
I think that the quality of imperisha- 
bility in myth stems from the fact that 
one way or another it depicts all of the 
fundamental emotional situations possi- 
ble for human beings. Such experiences 
as are intrinsically human, containing 
insights which each man must learn for 
himself regardless of his historical 
situation are there in outline. But the 
myth gives them to us by way of sug- 
gestion only and never with clearly de- 
lineated solution. Thus while the under- 
lying problems, hopes, fears, and fee!- 
ings of guilt remain the same, each 
generation may differ as to how it 
views and interprets them. Since they 
are the essential human conflicts, they 
serve as constant challenge. If we 
could rightly interpret them, we dimly 
feel, then we could solve the mysteries 
of human existence. And this, of 
course, is the reason why we keep go- 
ing back to myths, even though they 
belong to a religious context which we 
have passed beyond. 

Those who work in the fields of litera- 
ture, philosophy, and psychology make 
use of myth and especially of Greek 
myth for two fundamental purposes: 
(1) Because the writer thus refers to 
a total situation, a complex of experi- 
ence which is immediately intelligible 
to any reader (or at least to any reader 
who is acquainted with the archetypes 
of our Western culture); (2) Because 
the writer, sensing that in these stories 
are found those condensations of human 
meanings which represent our cultural 
insights, wants to reinterpret these for 
his own time so as to show what he 
thinks these fundamental truths to be. 

In an age which feels itself to be close 
to that of the Classic era, myth will be 
used largely for mere allusion, as ready 
reference to aid in making clear the 
meaning or quality of the experience 
which the writer is trying to convey. 
Such is the wealth of Classical allusion 
in English poetry of the seventeenth 
century. But in an age which feels it- 


self alien to the Hellenic ideal, which 
is perhaps even consciously revolting 
against it, then the tendency is to re- 
interpret the myth or even to alter it, 
to try to show that the basic solutions 
have been misinterpreted and can be 
made to reveal a meaning altogether 
different from that hitherto accepted. 
Here in spite of their devotion to the 
Classics, I should place romantic poets 
such as Shelley (compare, for instance, 
his Prometheus with Aeschylus’) or 
late Medieval writers — such as Dante, 
who not only follows the usual Medieval 
practice of making the figures of Greek 
myth into demons but even uses 
Ulysses as a symbol of fraud and puts 
him into one of the very low circles in 
Hell. 

Our own age is a period of reinterpre- 
tation. We can see its manifestations 
in many places — among the psycholo- 
gists, who have created a whole new 
volume of Oedipus stories, among the 
modern poets (T. S. Eliot is a striking 
example), and, again, among the ex- 
istentialists. It is the latter who espe- 
cially interest me since they start from 
a premise which is the antithesis of the 
Greek. 

Ernst Abrahamson in a paper given 
before the 1954 meeting of the Ameri- 
can Philological Association presented 
a brilliant analysis of Sartre’s The 
Flies, showing that Sartre has delib- 
erately inverted the Oresteia sequence 
in such a way as to attack both the 
Greek and Christian ideals. Orestes 
asserts man’s nobility and freedom 
against Zeus and states that nature and 
the gods abhor man and that he must 
make his way alone.” 

Harry Slochower has shown how 
Camus in Sisyphus has recast the myth 
in such a way that all of man’s enter- 
prises are seen as being as empty of 
external meaning as the constant roll- 
ing up of the stone which always falls 
back again. But Camus presents 
Sisyphus as a kind of resolute hero 
who dignifies his enterprise by making 
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it a self-created symbol of revolt 
against the injustice of things, thus 
giving his task a meaning by refusing 
to seek one outside himself.* 

Sartre in Being and Nothingness 
makes unusual use of what he calls 
the Actaeon complex—in connection 
with his theory of knowledge. ‘‘Every 
investigation,’’ he says, ‘implies the 
idea of a nudity which one brings out 
into the open by clearing away the 
obstacles which cover it, just as 
Actaeon clears away the branches so 
that he can have a better view of Diana 
at her bath. More than this, knowledge 
is a hunt. Bacon called it the hunt of 
Pan. The scientist is the hunter who 
surprises a white nudity and who vio- 
lates by looking at it.’’4 Again Sartre 
is interested in what he calls the sym- 
bol of the ‘‘digested indigestible.’’ (He 
refers to Jonah and the whale, but he 
might just as well have used the story 
of Zeus’ unfortunate experience in the 
stomach of Cronus.) This he interprets 
as our desire to possess and assimilate 
an object without in any way causing 
it to be affected by our possession.* 
On one level this might be the lover’s 
wish to have the beloved wholly de- 
pendent on him and yet somehow never 
fully possessed, wholly independent. 
On another level one might perhaps 
say it is simply Sartre’s wanting both 
to have his cake and eat it. 

I should like here to draw special 
attention to Franz Kafka, who like 
Camus is a ‘“‘fringe existentialist,’’ and 
particularly to his long story, The 
Metamorphosis.® This tale is not a use 
of Greek myth as such, but it deals 
with one of the most common themes 
of Greek mythology, the transformation 
of a human being into an animal. I 
call it a myth — albeit a literary myth 
such as we find, for example, in Plato. 
It is not mere story, for clearly Kafka’s 
concern here is to tell us something 
about Man and not merely of Gregor 
Samsa and his family. Yet neither is 
it allegory, for no person or event in the 


story symbolizes any one thing. Like 
all true myths it is suggestive of mean- 
ings on several levels; what the author 
is seeking to convey is the quality of a 
complex of experience, something 
which would be lost if abstracted into 
flat statement. The point which I am 
trying to make is this: that Kafka uses 
this story to express the same funda- 
mental meanings which we find in 
similar Greek myths, that the basic 
human insights or feelings which were 
contained in the Greek myths are the 
same as those which led Kafka to 
choose this means of presenting one 
facet of the human condition as he saw 
it. 

The Metamorphosis is simple in out- 
line. Gregor Samsa awakes one morn- 
ing to find that he has been turned into 
an enormous cockroach. His parents 
are shocked and horrified but ultimate- 
ly accept the situation and indeed are 
filled not so much with incredulity as 
with bewildered wonder as to why they 
in particular should be called upon to 
bear such a burden. Such, we may 
imagine, were the feelings of Io’s father 
confronting his heifer daughter. The 
story proceeds to describe the further 
adjustments of all parties — Gregor’s 
pathetic attempts to communicate, his 
gradual adoption of an animal’s out- 
look and forgetting of human traits, his 
final death in heartbreak as his family 
renounces him completely. And on the 
other side, the family’s inner conflict 
between love of the former son and the 
present vermin, their assuming of the 
economic burdens which had been 
Gregor’s, their guilty relief when 
Gregor finally dies. 


At this point, before attempting an 
analysis of Kafka’s story, let us look 
at the types of Greek myths which are 
appropriate for comparison, always 
remembering, of course, that the Greek 
myths as we know them are already 
the products of earlier development. 
Metamorphoses into animals are of 
course frequent. For our purpose the 
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first origin is not of primary import- 
ance. Perhaps an earlier phase of 
animal worship is indicated. Probably 
there is a reflection of a primitive so- 
ciety in which the feeling of definite 
division between animal and human 
worlds was less distinct. But what hu- 
man attitudes are represented in the 
myths when fully developed? Which of 
man’s fears, desires, or guilt feel ngs 
do these tales of animal transformation 
satisfy? 

Some of the myths obvious!y are pri- 
marily aetiological; for example, the 
Procne-Philomela story (why does the 
nightingale’s song have a mournful 
quality?), or Arachne (how does it 
happen that a mere insect can weave 
with a delicate skill surpassing that of 
humans? Perhaps there is here even 
a bit of man’s jealousy?). Sometimes 
the transformation, whatever may be 
the cause of the punishment, involves 
a bitter poetic justice. Actaeon, the 
hunter, is turned into a stag and torn 
to pieces by his own dogs. Sometimes 
the inability to communicate is the 
essential thing. Callisto in the form of 
a bear tried desperately and in vain to 
make herself known to her son Arcas. 
But only the intervention of Zeus saved 
her from being killed by Arcas. Io too, 
at least in Ovid’s account, suffered 
cruelly in her agonized attempt to re- 
veal herself to her people — though she 
at least maintained the ability to write 
if not to speak. 

An important variation of the animal 
transformation myth is found in the 
teaching of the Orphics, perhaps also 
in the thought of Pythagoras and Plato. 
Here, of course, we are no longer deal- 
ing with myths of specific metamor- 
phoses but with a belief, held with 
varying degrees of literalness, that the 
soul of almost every one had been or 
would be at one time resident in an 
animal. Here the cause was human 
imperfection, and the theory demanded 
that each one become that animal 
which in character he most resembled. 


It is interesting that metempsychosis 
in Greece as in the East does in- 
clude incarnation in animals. It would 
not have needed to do so, for the rea- 
sons usually given for the almost in- 
evitable development of metempsy- 
chosis would apply just as well if 
limited to human rebirth. 

The older non-Orphic myths never 
explicitly state that this sort of appro- 
priate punishment is involved in meta- 
morphoses, but I believe that the idea 
is sometimes implied. Odysseus’ men 
had on many occasions revealed a 
swinish nature. A perfectly possible 
interpretation of the Circe story would 
see in her the first heroine of an infinite 
series of stories depicting how a cer- 
tain type of woman can show up the 
brutishness in certain kinds of men. It 
is possible also that the enduring fasci- 
nation of hybrid forms such as the 
centaurs, sileni, and satyrs stems from 
the fact that man sees in them beings 
in which the combination of human 
and animal is simply made more obvi- 
ous than in himself by a heavier weigh- 
ing on the animal side. 


What underlying reasons can we find 
for the persistence of these animal 
transformation myths? The hypothesis 
that it all stems from an earlier period 
of animal worship does not seem to 
me to account for its later popularity. 
Karl Jung’s theory of universal sym- 
bols in a racial collective Unconscious 
rests as yet on insufficient evidence. 
Moreover, even if we were ito accept 
this view, or if we were to agree with 
Fromm that myths hold meaningful 
symbols for the race as dreams do for 
the individual, there would still remain 
for us the question as to why these tales 
of metamorphoses into animals are 
meaningful and what they symbolize. 
I should suggest three probable causes: 
(1) They stem from that combination 
of curiosity and guilt with which men 
regard animals. We can not help 
wondering what the world is like to an 
animal, how much it knows of our 
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human world, to what extent it thinks, 
feels, etc. Futhermore I believe that 
the East has simply brought out into 
the open and, if you will, exaggerated 
our inner fear that perhaps there is no 
real justification for our exploitation of 
the animal for our own use, or for our 
restriction to the purely human sphere 
of laws pertaining to murder and 
thievery. (2) Our awareness of the 
similarity between human and animal 
drives leads us to consider that there 
is something of the animal in us. These 
myths are just the playing up of this 
aspect in our nature. They indicate 
the upsetting of what at times seems ‘to 
be a delicately kept balance. They de- 
rive perhaps from the guilty feeling 
that one’s life falls below the human 
standard. (3) Our ignorance of animal 
psychology (save for purely external 
manifestations) and our realization of 
occasional comprehension on the ani- 
mal’s part inevitably makes us wonder 
what animals would express if they 
could, if they had language. Even 
more, it suggests the horrible frustra- 
tion of being unable to communicate 
what one knows and wishes to express. 
Hence the animal may be used to ex- 
press the extreme limit of one of man’s 
most dreadful fears—tota] isolation 
from all human understanding and con- 
tact.7 

If now we return to Kafka’s story, 
what do we find? I mentioned first as 
underlying motive for such myths our 
curiosity and our repressed guilt to- 
ward animals. Both are expressed by 
Gregor himself, who in his new form 
can understand what goes on though he 
can not make his own thoughts known. 
This, we are told, is what it might be 
like to be an animal. As times goes by, 
Gregor receives from his family the 
same care—never understanding, al- 
ternately kind and cruel — that he him- 
self would bestow if in human form. 

The second motive was our guilty 
recognition of the animal nature in us. 
On the basis of our knowledge of 


Kafka’s general position, it seems clear 
that Gregor’s metamorphosis into a 
cockroach comes as a kind of self- 
revelation of his inner state and of his 
fundamental guilt. The guilt is what I 
would call existential; i.e., it is not due 
to any actual evil which Gregor has 
committed. On the contrary, we are 
told that he had been an unusually de- 
voted son. He had worked industrious- 
ly at a hateful job for the sake of pay- 
ing his father’s debts. What little free 
time he had he spent at home. He was 
secretly saving up all extra money in 
the hope of providing musical training 
for his sister. His guilt lies merely in 
his being human—a form of original 
sin. There is, to be sure, the suggestion 
that unknown even to himself he felt 
that he should be punished because he 
unconsciously was trying to replace his 
father as head of the household. But 
even this is scarcely specific; it is 
rather the inevitable guilt incurred by 
anyone who seeks self-realization, that 
necessary conflict between generations 
which Erich Fromm has so emphasized 
in his analysis of the Oedipus myth and 
compiex. Primarily Gregor’s guilt is 
metaphysical. As the Orphics would 
say, he is guilty as all men are guilty 
because he partakes of the old Titan 
nature. It even seems that like the 
Orphics, but from a different point of 
view, Kafka is emphasizing our psychic 
dependence on the body. For he is 
concerned to show how Gregor’s psy- 
chological reactions are_ inevitably 
influenced by the new form which he 
has assumed. Gregor is guilty, then, 
because he had been so smugly con- 
tent with conventional human morality. 
Se‘f-enslaved to his job, he gloried in 
well-doing as a model son for a needy 
father. He never stopped to realize 
that in actuality he was depriving his 
father of the chance to win new growth 
from response to a challenge and that 
for his own part he had almost stifled 
his humanity and utterly ignored any 
impulse toward God. Gregor becomes 
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an insect because he has been living at 
the insect level.§ 


Finally there is no question about the 
fact that The Metamorphosis is a study 
in the difficulties of human communica- 
tion. This works in two ways. On the 
one hand, Gregor is guilty in that be- 
fore the transformation he had made 
no attempt to communicate with his 
family save on the superficial level of 
everyday contact. He knew them in 
externality as father, mother, and 
sister but not as personalities. And 
again he had made no attempt to com- 
municate with anything above the hu- 
man level. But a more terrifying sym- 
bol lies in the study of Gregor after the 
change. As a cockroach he wants to 
express his more than cockroach re- 
actions but is always misunderstood. 
When he tries to show his appreciation 
of his sister’s music by going to her 
side, the family thinks he is making 
an attack. When he tries to speak, they 
are horrified at his senseless clamor. 
This, I believe, is Kafka’s commentary 
on the impossibility of perfect com- 
munication and understanding between 
human beings. It is something which 
is felt by everyone at times but which 
is here carried to the ultimate extreme. 
Thus the human in animal form is 
chosen as the ultimate in horror since 
here the need for communication is the 
greatest and possibilties are non- 
existent. The same thing has happened 
here as in so many of the Greek stories 
of the torments in Hades. Every man 
has some experience of hope deferred, 
of frustration, of the meaninglessness 
of his activities. The horror of the 
fates of Tantalus, Sisyphus, and the 
daughters of Danaus lies in the ex- 
aggeration of the experience to the 
point where only this exists, suspended 
to eternity. In The Metamorphosis 
Kafka has developed to the extreme 
limit an aspect of experience which is 
always with us but which normally we 
never know in so isolated or intense a 


form. 


BARNES 


A comparison with Apuleius’ The 
Golden Ass is, of course, inevitable. 
Lucius was turned into an ass owing 
to a mistake made by a maid trying to 
copy her mistress’ art of magic. We 
are not meant, however, to think that 
there is nothing here but accident. The 
allegory is that of the soul’s adventures 
as—a prisoner in the animal body — 
it seeks for mystic salvation, sym- 
bolized by the wreath of roses and 
actually accomplished by the mysteries 
of Isis. Here as with Kafka the guilt is 
existential; for while some of the epi- 
sodes of Lucius’ life both as man and 
as ass are reprehensible, he never 
shows any repentance for them. His 
error lies rather in having neglected to 
search for salvation or, at worst, hav- 
ing attempted to substitute magic for 
it. Apuleius, though far removed from 
the Greek Age of Reason, is still closer 
to it than Kafka. For Apuleius at least 
holds that the soul’s travail is tem- 
porary and that the remedy is known 
and attainable. With Kafka there is no 
salvation within the story itself; if it 
exists elsewhere in his thought (which 
is questionable), it is at any rate not 
achieved through any ritual or institu- 
tion. At best the soul must make a 
solitary leap in faith to what may after 
all prove to be still illusion. Finally 
Lucius attains a realization of the 
meanings behind his suffering. Gregor 
dies still trying to justify himself. Re- 
jected by those who helped to reduce 
him to this monstrous shape, his ver- 
min body is carted away, presumably 
to the city dump.” 

Yet in spite of their differences in 
temperament and historical position, 
both Kafka and Apuleius are dealing 
with the same themes. Lucius and 
Gregor both experience an awakening 
to their inner guilt, and they indicate 
to us man’s ability to sink to the animal 
level. Each author uses an animal to 
symbolize not only man’s fall but the 
impossibility for the person who feels 
himself to be in this state ever to re- 
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veal his suffering. 

Kafka’s myth is particularly signifi- 
cant for the very fact that it is 
not a borrowing or a _ reinterpreta- 
tion. Kafka has attempted to create 
a new story to portray man’s situation, 
but significantly this modern tale not 
only deals with the same emotional 
problems as the Greek myths but even 
uses the same symbol. Changes are 
many and important: the feeling of iso- 
lation; the lack of either specific guilt 
behind the punishment (as contrasted 
with Actaeon, for example) or of ulti- 
mate reward (even Io was eventually 
honored) or ultimate salvation (which 
the Orphics promised). Yet the funda- 
mental problems are the same: an 
underlying attitude toward the inter- 
relation of animal and human worlds, 
the conflict of mind and body, the 
eternal longing for perfect communica- 
tion, and despair at the impossibility of 
ever attaining it. 

I referred at the beginning of this dis- 
cussion to the parallel functions of myth 
and the Platonic Idea. I mentioned 
also that our age is more prone to re- 
interpret the myth than merely to 
make use of it for decorative allusion. 
It has, I believe, been evident that at 
least with the existentialists and Kafka, 
the new emphasis is largely negative. 
The Sartrian Idea becomes an empty 
projection of ourselves and explains 
our failure rather than our inspiration. 
It is man’s guilt and fear, his isolation 
and forlornness which prompts Kafka 
to build a new story around an old 
symbol. This is, I suppose, because we 
are in a state of transition where the 
universal problems are perceived with 
greater intensity than ever but where 
the old solutions no longer appeal. 
Perhaps when our writers begin to re- 
interpret the myths more positively, 
it will be a sign that a more optimistic 
and solid understanding of the human 
condition is once more achieved. 


Haze. E. Barnes 
University of Colorado 
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1 Malinowski Bronislaw, ‘‘Myth in Primitive 
Society’’ (contained in agic, Science and Re- 
ligion and Other Essays, New York: Doubleday 
and Company Inc., 1954), p. 126. 
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5 Ibid., pp. 100-103. 
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7 The reader may wonder whether the same 
suggested explanations would apply in the case 
of metamorphoses into plants or trees. Full dis- 
cussion of this problem is, of course, impossible 
within the scope of this paper. I suspect that in 
part underlying causes would be the same. I 
think, however, that the aetiological element is 
more frequent with plants. Also the problem is 
complicated because of the closer connection 
with ideas of seasonal changes and rebirth. For 
that matter Frazer discusses the incarnation of 
the Corn Spirit in animals as well as in plants, 
but I do not think that this view particularly 
affects my thesis since I am thinking of myth 
primarily in its later phase. It is noteworthy that 
religions emphasizing metempsychosis place little 
if any emphasis on incarnation in plants — prob- 
ably because their apparently unconscious life 
seems much further removed from us than that 
of animals. 


8 Although the overall interpretation of the 
Metamorphosis presented here is my own, I have 
been guided by the work of two Kafka scholars: 
(1) Landsberg, Paul, ‘“‘The Metamorphosis’’, an 
essay contained in The Kafka Problem. New 
York: New Directions, 1946. To Mr. Landsberg 
I am especially indebted for the suggestion of 
Kafka’s emphasis on the dependence of the soul 
on the body. (2) Seidlin, Oskar, Three Witnesses 
to Our Crisis, a series of lectures presented over 
WOSU, the Ohio State University radio station, 
in 1952. So far as I know, these have not been 
published. 


9 If we were to use the terms of Sartrian exis- 
tentialism here, we might say that Gregor, hav- 
ing rejected the responsibilities of the conscious 
For-itself, finally is not distinguishable from the 
crane, brute In-itself which he tried to 


ADDENDUM 


After completing this article I realized that I 
should have included a discussion of Tithonus 
as an example of a Greek myth in which the 
hero is turned into an insect. In this tale the 
motivation is strikingly similar to that in The 
Metamorphosis. Tithonus had chosen immortality 
or sheer existence without thought of the things 
which make existence significant. When life be- 
came intolerable on these terms, he was turned 
into the grasshopper which he had corne to re- 
semble. Plato’s story (in the Phaedrus) of these 
insects is altogether different but is consistent 
with the many myths which provide an animal 
life resembling in some way that previously lived 
by the human being. 


H. E. B. 
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We See... 


(continued from page 118) 


INTERESTING HYPOTHESES 


Was Cleopatra Venus? Was the magician 
Merlin a Minoan? Was Freud possessed of 
an Oedipus complex directed toward Rome? 
These titillating questions have been raised 
in the press in recent weeks. 


Was Cleopatra Venus? Naked Truth 
Sought. Such was the heading in the Sep- 
tember 5, 1955, Richmond (Va.) News- 
Leader over an Associated Press dispatch 
from Rome. The article: 

“Did Cleopatra pose in the nude for the 
statue of the Esquiline Venus? 

‘“‘The question has split Rome experts of 
antiquity. 

“One of them, Professor Licinio Glori, 
after long study of the lovely statue named 
for the Roman hill on which it was found 
years ago, told Italy’s National Academy 
he believes its model was the famous 
Egyptian queen. . . . Glori believes Cleo- 
patra posed for the statue while she lived 
in Rome as the guest of Julius Caesar. 

“He based his opinion largely on the fact 
that the statue’s fringe of curls around the 
forehead resembles that on an image of 
Cleopatra on an Antioch coin, struck in 
37 B.C. 

‘‘He also pointed out that an urn at the 
feet of the statue is entwined with the 
image of a snake, one of the symbols of 
the Egyptian dynasty of Cleopatra’s day. 

“Glori’s thesis, however, was_ stoutly 
assailed by Professor Giorgio Gullini, di- 
rector of antiquity and dean of classical 
archaeology at Rome University. 

‘**There’s nothing to it,’ he declared. 

‘“**The style of the Esquiline Venus,’ he 
added, ‘is too classical, too completely 
Grecian, too delicate to be dated with the 
somewhat grosser works produced at the 
time that Cleopatra was in Rome. 

‘**The hairdo? The one on the statue is 
more subtle and refined than that on the 
Antioch coin,’ Gullini said."’ 


Was the magician Merlin a Minoan? This 
is the intriguing possibility advanced in 
a Time summary (September 19, 1955) of 
an address before the British Association 
for the Advancement of Science by Pre- 
historian R. J. C. Atkinson of the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh. 


“Stonehenge, the great megalithic monu- 
ment on Britain’s Salisbury Plain, was a 
center of a savage religion, and like the 
many cathedrals of medieval Europe, it 
took centuries to build. The first shrine, 
says Atkinson, was built about 180) B.C.... 

‘‘But about 1650 B.C., a new tribe of bar- 
barians came to Salisbury Plain. They... 
improved the Stonehenge shrine instead of 
destroying it.... 

‘*Stonehenge II lasted for some 150 years. 
Then a third people moved in to take over 
the ancient shrine. The builders of 
Stonehenge III were still barbarians whose 
chief occupation was herding sheep. But 
some of their chieftains, whose rather im- 
pressive tombs cluster around Stonehenge, 
had grown rich by buying the products of 
Irish bronzesmiths and trading them to cus- 
tomers all over Bronze Age Europe. 

“The foreign commerce of the ‘Wessex 
aristocrats’ is probably the reason for the 
sophistication of the shrine they built at 
Stonehenge. The heavy stone lintels are 
not merely placed on top of the uprights. 
They are laboriously fitted. The lintels are 
curved to fit the circles in which they lie, 
and their sides are inclined to counteract 
the foreshortening effect of perspective. 

“Such architectural subtleties are not 
normal for herdsmen. Atkinson’s theory is 
that the trading of the chieftains brought 
them in contact with the Minoans, the 
highly cultured seafarers of ancient Crete. 
The Wessex aristocrats acquired artistic 
ideas from the Mediterranean world, and 
these ideas were dimly reflected in Stone- 
henge III. A dagger like those of the 
Minoan culture was recently found carved 
on one of its stones. 

‘“‘Perhaps, speculates Atkinson, some 
Minoan came in person. To the barbarians 
of Salisbury Plain he must have seemed 
like a demi-god, full of wisdom and tech- 
nical skill. If this traveler from civilization 
was the actual architect of Stonehenge III, 
Atkinson thinks that his glorious name may 
have come down through history as the 
magician Merlin of King Arthur’s court, to 
whom ancient British legend ascribes the 
building of Stonehenge.”’ 

* 

Was Freud possessed of an Oedipus com- 
flex directed toward Rome? A Time (Sep- 
tember 19) review of The Life and Work of 
Sigmund Freud, Vol. II, 1991-19, by the 
British psychoanalyst Ernest Jones raises 
this question. 

‘“‘As much as Freud detested Vienna he 
admired and adored Rome. Yet for half 
his life he worshiped it from afar. Instead 
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Lively Latin. By K. Cotsy. Published 
by the author at Phillips Academy, An- 
dover, Massachusetts, 1954. Pp. 84. $1.25. 


Facete dictum. By THomas P. Byrne, S. J. 
St. Louis, The Classical Bulletin, 1953. 
Pp. 79. $1.00. 


The Latin Workshop’s Experimental Ma- 
terials: Book Two. Ann Arbor, Univer- 
sity of Michigan Press, 1954. Pp. 296. 
$1.25. In ring binder, $1.50. 


THERE Is oNLyY one way to learn Latin 
or any other language by formal study. 
One must first learn by rote the elements 
of accidence and syntax. Next, one must 
read a great deal of good prose, both to 
acquire a working vocabulary and, what 
is even more important, to assimilate the 
essential structure of the language until 
what seemed at first a puzzling collocation 
of unfamiliar words comes to seem a 
normal and natural flow of information. 
It is with this second stage of the student’s 
progress that we are here concerned, and 
everyone, I think, will agree that while he 
is confronted by formidable and tedious 
linguistic difficulties, he should not be dis- 
tracted or frustrated by intellectual dif- 
ficulties inherent in the subject about which 
he is reading. Obviously he should not be 
asked to understand in a foreign language 
anything that he would have difficulty in 
comprehending in his own. And since the 
learner’s task is, at best, sufficiently 
arduous and tiresome, he should, if pos- 
sible, be given texts that he can read with 
interest and pleasure. It follows, of course, 
that the limits that we have set are not 
susceptible of a priori definition: they are 


of going to Rome, he dreamed of it. But 
‘some mysterious taboo’ held him back: in 
years of extensive travels, he got little 
closer to Rome than Trasimeno, 85 miles 
away. That was as close as Hannibal ever 
got— an important point to Freud, who 
idolized the Carthaginian. [Here, to inter- 
rupt Time’s discussion for a moment, is 
an important point for all sports lovers, 
too. If, as report had it, Hannibal once 
defiantly hurled his javelin over the walls 
of Rome and into the city, surely this 
distance of 85 miles sets an all-time record 
for the javelin throw! — G.H.T.] 
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determined by the student’s intelligence, 
education, and tastes. Only a tutor can 
hope to select the best text for his pupil; 
the teacher of a class must, as usual, be 
content with some sort of approximation 
to the average, which will certainly vary 
from class to class and year to year until 
progressive educators, with their new tech- 
niaues for brutalizing and stultifying the 
adolescent mind, succeed in producing a 
uniform level of standardized and im- 
penetrable idiocy. 


Roman literature was written for adult 
and educated Romans. Not a line of ancient 
Latin now extant (except the Hermeneu- 
mata) was written for ancient schoolboys, 
and it is not in the least astonishing that 
most modern schoolboys find the leap from 
an elementary grammar to an ancient text 
too strenuou~ Since the Renaissance, teach- 
ers have found it necessary to provide in 
usum tironum a considerable amount of 
prose written in correct Latin but dealing 
with subjects readily comprehended by 
their pupils. For this purpose over the 
centuries an enormous quantity of good 
Latin, produced by original composition, 
more or less drastic adaptation from an- 
cient writers, or translation from vernac- 
ulars, has been published. A very few of 
these works, notably Ritchie’s Fabulae 
faciles and Lhomond’s Viri Romae, are 
universally known; others, such as Nut- 
ting’s adroit Ad Alpes and Stone’s Gotham 
and Other Stories, enjoy a more limited 
reputation; and hundreds (more probably 
thousands), such as Moore’s Porta Latina, 
a collection of fables from La Fontaine, 
and the Fabulae Tusculanae of Arcadius 


“Dr. Jones scoffs at the many explana- 
tions, nearly all postulating an unconscious 
urge to join the Church of Rome, which 
have been offered for Freud’s strange be- 
havior. In Jones’s view, the answer lies in 
Freud’s Oedipus feelings. Rome was ‘the 
Mother of Cities.’ At first he could not 
excel his father-irnage, Hannibal, Rome’s 
enemy. So, says Jones, it was only after 
years of self-analysis ‘that Freud at last 
conquered [his] resistance and triumphant- 
ly entered Rome.’ In other words, he 


shouldered his father aside and possessed 
his Mother of Cities.”’ 
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Avellanus, have been undeservedly forgot- 
ten.! If the rate of publication of new 
books of this type has in recent years 
declined, it is not, I suspect, because teach- 
ers are less frequently tempted to take pen 
in hand and write their own collections of 
connected prose for neophytes, but rather 
because the economic dislocations of our 
time make it increasingly difficult to print 
books that are not designed to captivate 
the masses. It is no coincidence that two of 
the three little books here under consider- 
ation are printed by photographic repro- 
duction from typewritten copy, with the 
attendant disadvantages of ragged margins 
on the right of each page and reduced 
legibility. 


There are. no doubt, born bureaucrats 
who can decide without hesitation what 
color, style, and size of dress should be 
worn by all women at all times, or what 
reading is best for all beginners in Latin. 
Less childish minds recognize that the 
human race is composed of individuals. 
Each teacher, therefore, must choose for 
himself in terms of his own preferences 
(for, as everyone above the level of an 
“educational expert’’ knows, just as no one 
can teach what he does not know 
thoroughly, so no one can teach effectively 
what he does not himself enjoy) and his 
estimate of the capacities and interests of 
a given group of pupils. One cannot make 
an a priori choice between excerpts from 
ancient literature and modern compo- 
sitions; realistic fiction, fantasy, historical 
anecdote, and factual information all have 
their advantages and disadvantages; the 
ancient world, contemporary society, and 
the timeless realm of myth and fable stimu- 
late the imagination in different ways. A 
series of short narratives, each approxi- 
mately the length of an Aesopic fable, will 
be particularly useful to teachers who wish 
to make one pupil responsible for the 
interpretation of a complete story while the 
rest of the class follows his translation at 
sight. Books written with a limited vocab- 
ulary have the advantage that words are 
frequently repeated, the disadvantage that 
their style will seem childish and their 
contents may become monotonous. The only 
criterion that can be applied to all books is 
that of Latinity: solecism, barbarism, and 
catachresis cannot be tolerated. Since there 
is nothing that cannot be said in pure 
Latin, with only the addition of a few 
judiciously chosen neologisms when specif- 
ically modern things are discussed, no 
apology can be offered for linguistic de- 
pravity in a textbook. It is hard enough, 


God knows, for anyone to learn a language 
with the best of assistance; even a few 
factitious obstacles, created by inculcating 
errors (which seem always to cling to the 
memory with a peculiar and almost diabolic 
tenacity) or by exhibiting oddities and ab- 
normalities to a mind that has not yet 
acquired a sure sense of what is normal, 
can make the task disheartening, and a 
multiplicity of such obstacles can make it 
all but impossible. The teacher stands in 
a fiduciary relation to his pupil: it is his 
duty to aid, not to hinder; to clarify, not to 
confuse; to inform, not to deceive. Every 
textbook in Latin carries by implication a 
solemn guarantee that its editor, whether 
he be author or compiler, has prepared his 
selections to teach Latin—correct Latin. The 
student who is frequently exposed to such 
dangerously contagious errors as confusion 
of tenses and moods, misuse of con- 
junctions, prepositions, and pronouns, and 
the attribution to classical words of the 
nonclassical meanings borne by _ their 
derivatives in modern vernaculars, may 
justly complain that he has been the victim 
of a fraud. 


Of the three books before us, Lively Latin 
most closely corresponds to the usual type 
of beginners’ reader. It consists of thirty- 
two stories, divided into eighty-three para- 
graphs of approximately a_ half-page in 
length, followed by brief but adequate ex- 
planatory notes and a vocabulary. The 
stories, all written, it would seem, by the 
editor, are drawn from a wide variety of 
sources: mythology (e.g. Salmoneus, 
Hylas), Roman history (e.g. Spartacus, the 
death of the Fabii, Pyrrhus’ spoliation of 
the temple of Proserpine in southern Italy), 
ancient fiction (the matron of Ephesus) 
Mediaeval legend (St. Jerome and his lion, 
the juggler of Notre Dame), and con- 
temporary anecdote (an Italo-American 
soldier in Italy during the recent war). 
Almost all are straightforward narrative, 
but there are a few touches of humor and 
one tale (No. 6) which suggests the world 
of Paul Bunyan. The book begins with the 
inevitable childishness of first lessons, ‘‘Vita 
agricolarum est bona,’’ but within a few 
pages it attains a reasonable, although ex- 
tremely simple and perspicuous, narrative 
style, which is maintained to the end, with 
only a slight and gradual increase in the 
complexity of statements. It is true that 
the extreme simplicity of the style will 
make it seem artificial and, occasionally, 
even unnatural to anyone who is ac 
customed to read Latin prose, but simplicity 
is the necessary characteristic of primers 
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in all languages. Within these limits, the ercitatus without an ablative to specify the 
Latinity is, on the whole, correct and ac- art or skill with which the subject was 
curate, In the stories taken from Mediaeval ‘equipped,’ and of a number of other words 
sources there are a number of expressions and constructions. But the levity of style 
that we may classify as ‘‘Christianisms,” and subject matter makes less serious even 
e.g. beatus used as a title, frater in the such errors and infelicities, which do not 
sense of monachus. The editor has also too often interrupt the smooth flow of col- 
permitted himself to use in similar contexts loquially spontaneous Latin, and the gaiety 
a few unfortunate Mediaevalisms, of which of the little book will justly commend it to 
the most conspicuous and objectionable oc- many teachers and their pupils. 
cur in No. 23: ‘‘Gregorius de Monte Longo The Materials produced by the ‘‘Work- 
habebat quendam corvum. Loquebatur shop” in Michigan are a collection of ex- 
idem corvus” etc. There are also a few  cerpts from various Latin writers followed 
editorial slips; I suspect that the meaning- by a few pages of notes and a vocabulary. 
less Horum which begins No. 19 originally The twenty-one persons who compiled the 
referred to an introductory sentence or book during the few weeks of a summer 
paragraph which the editor decided to de- session in 1953 are to be congratulated on 
lete at the moment that he sent his book having enjoyed what must have been an 
to press. Despite occasional defects, this unusually valuable and stimulating experi- 
little reader is a useful and welcome ad- ence instead of the fare usual at such 
dition to our store of reading for beginners. sessions, the inevitably dreary crambe 

Facete dictum is a clearly printed col- Tepetita of “teaching methods.’’ The result 
lection of twenty modern anecdotes, each Of their work bears so many indications of 
of which is illustrated by an amusing both haste and ingenuous enthusiasm that 
cartoon. The stories are written to excite even the sternest reviewer would resolve to 
laughter, and the collection as a whole is touch as lightly as possible on its defects. 
gay and entertaining. I confess that I can Although the book is offered for consider- 
see neither humor nor point in the story ation as ‘‘an acceptable substitute for 
on p. 29, and that the series of maledictions Caesar,” it is scarcely conceivable that it 
on p, 7 seems to me tiresome, sed de C82 have been intended to compete with 
gustibus . . . Nothing is more uncertain than the many excellent textbooks for second- 
the response to humorous anecdotes, but I year classes in secondary schools. Such an 
should suppose that most of these facetiae assumption is virtually precluded by the 
could not fail to arouse merriment in a Very format of the book: few teachers would 
class of young students in their third or even consider dispensing with the illustra- 
fourth semester of Latin. The reader is tions which are so copiously provided in 
not intended for use at a lower level; neither ll modern textbooks; fewer would be will- 
in text nor in vocabulary are quantities ing to assume the burden of correcting in- 
indicated, and there are no grammatical numerable typographical errors. (There are 
notes, but every phrase that might delay a nine errors in the thirteen lines of the 
student who has covered the fundamentals ‘Shorter excerpt from Erasmus; three coup- 
of Latin is idiomatically translated in foot- lets from Martial appear on p. 101, but no 
notes. As the subject requires, the Latinity one of them can be scanned as printed. 
is colloquial and spontaneous, but not in- The typist evidently had some slight 
frequently it perilously skirts the shoals of familiarity with Latin, so the errors are 
error, and occasionally it runs aground. almost invariably of a type that would not 
Most of the designations for modern things be obvious to a beginner: false quantities, 
are well formed and accord with the in- false capitalization, and misspellings which 
dications given in Bacci’s Lexicon,2 but convert a nominative into an ablative, a 
thalerus (‘dollar’) seems both barbarous genitive into a dative, etc.) These defects 
and unnecessary, and a Chamber of Com- we note with sympathy; that the book was 
merce is surely a collegium mercatorum, produced on a very limited budget is, of 
not a ‘‘corporatorum mercatorum consil- course, no fault of the compilers—but it is 
ium.’”’ In modern usage ‘Mrs.’ does not also no comfort to the teacher who may 
mean domina; it is merely an indication attempt to use it as a textbook. 
that the person to whom it is applied is The book is described as ‘‘experimental,”’ 
mulier and uxor as distinct from puella but the experiment, if its object was to 
and virgo. One may legitimately object to produce a useful textbook, was one which 
the use of nepos in the sense of ‘nephew,’* ‘could have been more logically performed 
of batuendi magister for lanista, of in- in the Fourteenth Century than in the 
structus in the sense of eruditus or ex- Twentieth: it assumes that nothing has 
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been learned about the teaching of Latin 
since the Middle Ages. (1) The material 
is not graded; no attempt has been made 
to arrange the texts in order of difficulty, 
or to lead the beginner from one step to 
another in his acquisition of the language. 
(2) No attempt has been made to provide 
simple but correct Latin for pupils who 
are reading their first connected prose; 
there is nothing that corresponds to the 
first eighty-five pages of Greenough’s Sec- 
ond Year Latin in the edition of 1899, to 
say nothing of more recent textbooks, which 
provide and arrange such material with 
even greater care. (3) The sporadic notes 
are inadequate, if the pupil is to work out 
the texts by himself, otiose, if the teacher 
must explain each assignment in advance. 
There are, for example, only two brief 
notes to the five pages from Tacitus, who 
is justly regarded as the most difficult of 
all the Latin writers, and is probably be- 
yond the capacity of even the best students 
in their second year. (4) The few notes, 
which are necessarily without correlation, 
since no assumption of progressive learn- 
ing can be made with ungraded material, 
are sometimes written ad hoc and will, 
therefore, almost certainly mislead the pu- 
pil. A grammatical blunder in the Vulgate, 
for example, is glossed by the astonishing 
statement that ‘“‘There does not seem to 
be much difference in Latin between the 
accusative and ablative in time expres- 
sions’’! (5) Although some of the excerpts 
have been rather drastically edited (usual- 
ly with the scissors, which slipped here 
and there, but occasionally by limited re- 
writing), nothing was done to correct the 
errors and abnormalities of decadent writ- 
ers, such as Eutropius, which cannot but 
be confusing to students who have yet to 
master the normal constructions of correct 
Latin. (6) Most astonishing of all, fully 
forty per-cent. of the prose and about twen- 
ty per-cent. of the verse in this book is 
written in dialect, and cannot fail hopeless- 
ly to corrupt a learner’s sense of Latinity. 
Only an advanced student who has thor- 
oughly mastered all the principles of Latin 
grammar and confirmed his knowledge by 
reading thousands of pages of the standard 
authors can read with safety and intelligent- 
ly the wretched gabble of the Gesta Ro- 
manorum or the strange dialect of the 
Vulgate.4 In his second year even the best 
student must work hard to attain a sense 
of the basic structure of Latin; he will do 
well, if he can instantly recognize that in 
Latin the words vidit lucem quod esset 
bona mean ‘he saw the light because he 


thought it was good.’ In the first chapter 
of the Vulgate these words have quite an- 
other meaning, but to puzzle or distract 
the student with that dialectical peculiarity 
is to waste his time; to force him to read 
any considerable amount of such jargon is 
to pervert his nascent feeiing for Latin, 
confuse his memory, and frustrate his ef- 
forts to learn. In this age, when all strictly 
intellectual activities are increasingly ex- 
posed to derision and contempt, the very 
last thing that Latin teachers need is a 
new device for discouraging their pupils. 


REvILO P. OLIVER 
University of Illinois 


NorTeEs 


1 Of tne many books known to me only by title, 
one which especially piques my curiosity is 
Latina Latine by T. T. Chave, published at Rand- 
lett, Oklahoma, about 1910. I should be grateful 
for any information ccencerning it. 

2 Cf. C. W. XLIV (1951), 193-203. 

3 Thcre is, by the way, a curious error in the 
lexicon of Lewis and Short, where this meaning of 
nepos is given on the authority of a passage 
in Suetonius (Iul. 83.2) in which the expression 
sororum nepotes, as shown by both language and 
history, can mean only “his sisters’ grandsons.” 

4 This peculiar dialect was formed when ignor- 
ant persons, possibly slaves of Oriental origin, at- 
tempted to translate literally into Vulgar Latin 
an excessively literal Greek translation of writings 
composed in Hebrew or Aramaic, which had been 
supplemented by some writings in the Koine. This 
dialect had acquired an hieratic status by the 
time of Jerome, who, as he repeatedly con- 
fessed, dared not do much to correct the language 
and sty’e that had become familiar to Christians 
in the West. Perhaps the best guide to this dialect 
(which is by no means so simple as some sup- 
pese) is H. P. V. Nunn’s Introduction to Ecclesi- 
astical Latin,® Eton, 1951. I trust that no reader 
will require »ssurance that I am here interested 
in linguistic fact, and am not attacking Christian- 
ity, comparative philology, Mediaeval studies, 
modern languages, or the principle that the his- 
torical value of documents does not depend on 
their literary merits. 


JOHANNES ALEXANDER GAERTNER: Vox hu- 
mana. Lunenburgiae Vermontensium apud 
Prelum Typographicum Stinehourianum, 
1954. Pp. xxx. $2.50. 


THIS LITTLE VOLUME, printed on fine paper 
with a typographical elegance of which the 
Stinehour Press may well be proud, con- 
tains twenty-eight remarkable lyrics writ- 
ten with delicate simplicity in a new form 
of Latin verse. It is certain to be sought 
wherever the gracious custom of giving an 
attractive book of poetry on Christmas or 
a birthday is yet observed, and it will un- 
doubtedly become a collector’s item as soon 
as the present limited edition is exhausted. 

Gaertner’s poetry is written in rhymed, 
accentual verse according to the principles 
which he recently set forth in the Classical 
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Weekly, XLVI (1953) 161-165, XLVII (1953) Lavardin). The second type disregards 


59-60. I shall not attempt to discuss his 
curious insistence that all modern verse 
must be accentual and that contemporary 
Latin compositions in the classical meters 
are not creative: if Giovanni Pascoli and 
Hermann Weller are not creative poets in 
the fullest sense of those words, I do not 
know what poetry is. But the literary value 
of the versification used in these poems is 
a quite different question, and one of con- 
siderable importance in criticism. 

If Milton, when he denounced rhyme as 
“barbaric,” meant that it was an innova- 
tion introduced by the Germanic invaders 
of the Roman Empire, he strangely invert- 
ed the facts. The native verse of the bar- 
barians was the rough alliterative measure 
that we find in the Véluspd and Beowulf, 
or in the cruder lines of Caedman’s hymn. 
When rhyme first appears in the vernacu- 
lars, it is a poetic device patently imitated 
and borrowed from Latin verse, and it is 
a curious fact that most of the poetry of 
the modern languages is written in forms 
that were devised for Latin, or in simple 
variations of those forms. 

Rhyme in the strict sense of the word 
(indicated by its derivation from rhythmus, 
ie. the systematic use of homoeoteleuton 
to mark the structure of verse) was, of 
course, unknown in classical poetry, but 
the occasional use of paromoeosis and ho- 
moeoptoton as rhetorical devices produced 
a considerable number of passages in which 
two or even three lines are linked by 
rhyming words (e.g. Lucr. II. 846-8, Enn. 
Andromach. 86-8 Klotz).1 But when, in the 
general vulgarization and decay of Roman 
culture, the sense of quantity was lost and 
pronunciation became entirely accentual, 
the use of rhyme to mark the structure of 
accentual verse appears to have developed 
in much the same way as in prose the ac- 
centual cursus displaced the quantitative 
clausulae. The transition to accentual scan- 
sion and the beginnings of formal rhyme 
may be seen in the hymns attributed to 
Ambrose, and the Middle Ages produced, 
in addition to verse written more or less 
accurately according to the classical pros- 
ody, a luxuriant growth of almost every 
variety of rhyme. We should, I think, sharp- 
ly distinguish two different types of rhymed 
verse. In one, rhyme is superimposed on 
lines that were written to conform to quan- 
titative scansion, thus producing such forms 
as the Leonine hexameter and the elegiac 
unisoni (of which the best known example, 
perhaps, is the ‘‘Pergama flere volo’’ that 
is sometimes attributed to Hildebert de 


quantity, is frankly accentual, and con- 
structs with rhyme more or less elaborate 
stanzas. The great bulk of the first type 
of verse must seem to even the most toler- 
ant modern singularly inept, the product of 
a kind of childish artifice, but the second, 
which reached its highest development in 
the bruyant songs of the Goliards, pro- 
duced what we must recognize as a new 
kind of lyric, the Middle Ages’ clearest, 
perhaps unique, claim to significant orig- 
inality in literature. These lyrics produce 
an aesthetic and emotional effect that is, 
I think, indubitably beyond the range oi 
classical poetic forms. The reader who is 
skeptical on this point may try his hand 
at reproducing the sentiment of the well 
known song, ‘“‘Meum est propositum in 
taberna mori,’’ in Alcaic strophes. He may 
well produce something more refined and 
urbane, but the boisterous spirit of the 
original will have evaporated while the 
thought was being poured into new con- 
tainers. We must therefore recognize in 
the Mediaeval lyric a new literary form, 
and one which, although clearly based on a 
perversion of the Latin language, is entire- 
ly legitimate, at least in the sense that 
the form is necessary for the expression 
of a certain range of emotions. If we wish 
to condemn it, we must do so by condemn- 
ing the sentiments that it primarily ex- 
presses. The sentiments are as little clas- 
sical as the form, and they can, of course, 
be criticized from this standpoint; it may 
be that their exuberance is the exuberance 
of barbarism, and that their melancholy 
is a feeling divorced from reason, but these 
questions bring us to the dilemma of mod- 
ern literary criticism, and we cannot here 
review the strictures on Romanticism so 
acutely formulated by Irving Babbitt, 
Charles Maurras, Ernest Seilliére, and a 
score of other critics. 

With the coming of Humanism in the 
Renaissance, quantitative scansion and clas- 
sical form were, of course, restored, al- 
though it is worthy of note that poets did 
not hesitate to experiment with new forms. 
Politian’s threnody, sung at the funeral of 
Lorenzo de’ Medici, has an intricate and 
effective metrical form for which there is 
no precedent in Latin or Greek, and many 
other examples of innovation could be 
given. The essentially mediaeval device of 
rhyme was eschewed, and may, indeed, 
have been forgotten. In the last quarter of 
the sixteenth century Simon Ogier (Olorus) 
in his Calliopes achea could impudently 
boast that he had invented the use of rhyme 
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in Latin verse and thus surpassed the an- 
cients, but I doubt that he was able to 
impose on all of his contemporaries. From 
the seventeenth century to the present a 
very considerable amount of rhymed serious 
verse has been written in Latin, although 
the only specimen that is generally known 
is Baudelaire’s “Franciscae meae laudes”’ 
in his Fleurs du mal. The form seems to 
have been most popular in Germany, where 
in the nineteenth century there was a veri- 
table school of Latin poets who used rhyme, 
whose names may be found in the preface 
to Adolf Pernwerth von Barnstein’s Imitata 
(Niirnberg, 1896), but the example which 
is most significant in the present connec- 
tion is, I think, to be found in the first 
volume of the Bodley Florilegium Latinum 
(New York, 1899). When so meticulous a 
classicist as Robert Y. Tyrrell undertook 
a translation of Hood’s ‘“‘Bridge of Sighs,”’ 
he felt it necessary to use a mediaeval 
form; his truly beautiful version begins: 


A! misera sortis 
pondere fessa! 
A! temere mortis 
viam ingressa! 
Tollite facile 
onus tam bellum, 
onus tam gracile, 
tamque tenellum. 
I do not see how this could have been said 
in classical verse. A strictly classical poet, 
indeed, would probably have reduced the 
whole subject of Hood’s more-than-hundred 
lines to an epigram of two or three elegiac 
distichs. 


If we admit that a form is literarily 
justified when it is necessary for the ex- 
pression of what is written in it, we must 
accept Gaertner’s verse, which, although 
it is accentual and rhymed, is mediaeval 
neither in form nor content. The structure 
is freer; the rhythms are more subtle, the 
rhymes more delicate. The poetry is writ- 
ten in a minor key, and, like some of the 
best vernacular verse of this century, owes 
much, though perhaps indirectly, to the 
Chinese quatrain, particularly in the sug- 
gestiveness that is obtained by what is 
known as the ‘‘stop-short’’ technique. To 
this originally Oriental type of poetic ut- 
terance, alien to the classical spirit, which 
demands that even the most pregnant state- 
ment be formally completed, Latin lends 
itself with astonishing facility. I cannot for- 
bear to cite one short example: 


MORTUAE 


Quae iam exploras 
terram ignotam, 
nocte te vidi 
pulchram, remotam. 


OLIVER 


Dies et horas 
quiete perduras, 
nec rides nec ploras, 
at tacita speras. 
Revito P. OLIveR 
University of Illinois 


NoTE 


1 Structural rhyme must have been avoided 
because it was aesthetically repulsive to classical 
taste. There is, of course, no a priori reason 
why rhyme could not have been combined with 
quantitative verse: it is regularly so combined 
in Arabic, and the combination was introduced 
at a late date, probably under Moslem in- 
fluence, in Sanskrit and used in a large number 
of writings, of which the best is probably the 
Nalodaya, which was once so highly esteemed 
that it was absurdly attributed to Kalidasa. 


St. Paul and Epicurus. By Norman WENT 
worRTH DeWITrT. Minneapolis: University 
of Minnesota Press, 1954. Pp. vii, 201. 
$4.00. 


THE PRESENT VOLUME, a sequel to the 
author’s Epicurus and His Philosophy (Min- 
neapolis, 1954), rejecting the usual associa- 
tions between Paul and Stoicism, aims ‘‘to 
spot the unacknowledged adaptations of 
Epicurean teachings in the writings of 
Paul’’ and attempts to offer ‘‘more precise 
translations and occasionally for the first 
time correct translations” (vi). 


Undoubtedly a person as well educated 
as St. Paul would be acquainted with the 
tenets of competing and contemporary 
philosophies — both Epicurean and Stoic, 
and would refer to their teachings in his 
writings. Also phraseology and argumenta- 
tion similar to that of Epicureanism might 
be expected from St. Paul, who admits “I 
am made all things to all men, that I might 
by all means save some’’ (cf. 1 Cor. 9:20- 
23). But in the opinion of the reviewer Pro- 
fessor DeWitt, who is no doubt a leading 
scholar on Epicurus and his followers and 
who has made an excellent contribution in 
his previous volume and articles on Epi- 
cureanism, has been carried away by his 
enthusiasm to exaggerate the relationship 
between Paul and Epicurus in a number of 
instances, omitting relevant evidence which 
does not harmonize with his main thesis. 


In reference to the universe, for example, 
DeWitt claims: ‘‘. . . there was one detail 
in respect of which Epicurus and Paul 
agreed to differ with their respective races 
and agree with one another, the abolition 
of Hell.’’ On the basis of Paui’s statement, 
“the wages of sin is death,’’? DeWitt con 
cludes that according to St. Paul the 
wicked ‘‘were not punished but doomed to 
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instant annihilation on the last day. . . . Of 
temporal punishment there was none and 
consequently no need of Hell’’ (13). Not 
only is the basis for such a conclusion 
flimsy, but other pertinent evidence is 
omitted — cf. the second chapter of Romans 
for the punishment of the wicked, especially 
verses 5-6: ‘*. . . the righteous judgment of 
God: who will render to every man accord- 
ing to his deeds... .”’ The author has also 
failed to take into account the frequent 
references in Paul to the Devil (Eph. 4:27; 
6:11; 2 Tim. 2:6) or Satan (2 Cor. 2:11; 
11:4; 12:7; 1 Thess. 2:18; 2 Thess. 2:9; 1 
Tim. 1:20) who has generally been asso- 
ciated in Jewish and Christian thought with 
Hell as his permanent abode. 

In one passage, according to the usual 
interpretation, the Devil is called ‘‘the 
prince of the power of the air’? (Eph. 2:2); 
DeWitt, however, sees in this appellation a 
satire on Epicurus, who taught that ‘‘ ‘the 
power of the air’ was to produce calm.” 
According to the author, St. Paul “is scorn- 
ing the idea that peace of mind, the tran- 
quility of the Epicureans, can be brought 
about by atomic control and he holds Epi- 
curus up to scorn as the champion of such 
control. . It may not be irreverent to 
detect also a glimmer of jealousy, because 
the reader must be blind who cannot dis- 
cern in Paul a greed for the very sort of 
dominance that Epicurus had achieved in 
life and had not lost in death. It is per- 
missible, therefore, to accept the transla- 
tion, ‘the prince of the power of the air,’ if 
it be taken as a sneer’’ (91-92). DeWitt 
apparently fails to observe the implication 
of the following explanatory clause, ‘‘the 
spirit that now is at work in the sons of 
disobedience.’’ He interprets the clause 
thus: ‘‘The Epicureans are correctly de- 
scribed as ‘sons of disobedience’ because 
they deny divine creation as described in 
the Book of Genesis, reject the law and 
the prophets, and ridicule the idea of the 
second coming, the resurrection, and judg- 
ment”? (93). The force of the term ‘‘the 
spirit,’ however, seemingly is overlooked 
as well as the passage in 2 Cor. 4:4, in 
which St. Paul calls the Devil ‘‘the god of 
this world.’’ 

The author’s tendency to read Paul’s 
Epistles with Epicurean glasses becomes 
apparent particularly in the remarks on 
the Antichrist described in 2 Thess. 2: 
“|. . the description of the monster fits so 
admirably the known character of the no- 
torious Antiochus Epiphanes, king of Syria 
from 174 to 167 B.C., who was a convert to 
Epicureanism. . . . The inference is conse- 
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quently justified that Paul . . . could hardly 
have penned a description befitting Antio- 
chus without thinking at the same time of 
Epicureanism” (53-54). ‘‘. . . Epicurus had 
become a sort of Antichrist’ (57). ‘‘Hence 
Paul writes in Second Thessalonians 2:4: 
‘who opposeth and exalteth himself above 
all that is called God,’ quite rightly dis- 
cerning that all gods fare equally ill at the 
hand of Epicurus’” (102). ‘‘. . . the Anti- 
christ . . . was no other than Epicurus...’’ 
(104). ‘‘To the Christians he [Epicurus] 
was Antichrist’? (184). DeWitt, however, 
apparently takes no notice of two important 
bits of evidence: that the coming of the 
Antichrist is predicted of the future; and 
that ‘the as God sitteth in the temple of 
God, showing himself that he is God’ (2 
Thess. 2:4). 

DeWitt further suggests ‘‘. . . Epicurean- 
ism ... may have been his [Paul’s] thorn 
in the flesh . . .” (98). But the evidence 
does not allow such a suggestion; St. Paul 
describes his affliction as follows: ‘For 
this thing I besought the Lord thrice that 
it might depart from me. And he said unto 
me, My grace is sufficient for thee: for my 
strength is made perfect in weakness. 
Most gladly therefore will I rather glory 
in my infirmities, that the power of Christ 
may rest upon me’”’ (2 Cor. 12:8-9). 

Also in Eph. 6:12 Epicureanism is read 
into the text, which states: ‘‘For we are 
not contending against flesh and blood, but 
against the principalities, against the 
powers, against the world rulers of this 
present darkness, against the _ spiritual 
hosts of wickedness in the heavenly places.”’ 
The author argues thus: ‘‘The first problem 
is to determine the meaning of the word 
principalities. The Greek is archai. ... 
To the readers of that time [in the first 
century A.D.] . the word would have 
signified atoms. The root meaning is ‘be- 
ginning’ and the atoms were the beginnings 
of all things according to Epicurus .. . he 
[Paul] means that the real enemy is an 
ideology. . The word power signified 
the fixed potency, finita potestas, as Lucre- 
tius has it, which characterized each par- 
ticular variety of atom, in modern chemis- 
try the valence’’ (100). The evidence, how- 
ever, that has not been considered is both 
the immediate context and the parallel 
passages. The phrase immediately pre- 
ceding (and belonging in the same sentence 
in the text of Eberhard and Erwin Nestle) 
shows that the enemy Paul had in mind (in 
contrast to flesh and blood) was the devil, 
not atomic ideology. The same two words, 
principality and power, occur together in 
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several parallel passages (Eph. 1:21; 3:10; 
Col. 1:16; 2:10; 2:15), none of which are 
taken into account. An attempt to trans- 
late the two words as ‘‘atoms”’ and “‘fixed 
potencies’’ in these passages might prove 
embarrassing. 

On the basis of Gal. 4:3 (“Even so we, 
when we were children, were in bondage 
under the elements of the world’’) DeWitt 
sees in Paul and the Galatians ex-Epi- 
cureans (67-8, 104, 154, 168, 174, 176, 177), 
translating the passage thus: ‘‘So also with 
myself; when I was at the irresponsible 
age of adolescence, I was addicted to belief 
in the atoms’’ (67) and again as follows: 
‘“‘When we were juveniles, we were slaves 
to the elements of the universe’’ (154). The 
difficulty of rendering ta stoicheia (Gal. 
4:3; 4:9; Col. 2:8; 2:20) is indicated by the 
variety of translations in print: ‘‘the ele- 
ments’”’ and ‘“‘the rudiments’”’ (King James) ; 
“the elemental spirits’’ (Revised Standard 
and Moffatt) ; ‘‘the material ways of looking 
at things’’ (Goodspeed, rendering by this 
phrase also the genitive modifier tou 
kosmou; he also translates ‘‘old, crude 
notions’? in Gal. 4:9). We have rendered 
the term ‘elementary concepts’? in our 
volume, Saint Paul’s Shorter Letters (Ful- 
ton, Mo., 1954), for in our opinion Paul is 
speaking of the A B C’s of religion as found 
in heathen cults as well as in Judaism and 
Christianity — belief in the existence of a 
higher being, recognition of the evil of sin, 
realization of the necessity of an atone- 
ment, observation of certain external rites, 
etc. Be that as it may, ta stoicheia seerns 
to be a weak foundation on which to build 
up St. Paul as an ex-Epicurean. The con- 
text points to the Old Testament Law, not 
to atomism: “. . . to redeem them that 
were under the law’’ (Gal. 4:5). Also the 
context in Gal. 4:10 (“Ye observe days, 
and months, and times, and years’’) refers 
better to the Ceremonial Law of the He- 
brews than, as DeWitt claims, to the com- 
memorative monthly meetings of the Epi- 
cureans ordained in the will of their founder 
(66). Furthermore ta stoicheia is associ- 
ated with certain ascetic rules in Col. 2:21: 
“Touch not; taste not; handle not...’’ The 
author omits entirely any reference to the 
verse, although he attempts to explain the 
preceding and subsequent verses (79-80); 
such asceticism is one practice which would 
be difficult to associate with Epicurean 
atomists. 


The value of the translations offered as 
improvements over other versions depends 
of course on the reliability of the main 
thesis of the volume. The author, however, 
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certainly was nodding when he rendered 
Luke 11:35 (skopei oun mé to phos to en 
soi skotos estin) ‘‘the light that is in them 
is darkness’’ (102). Also in the quotation 
from Isaiah in 1 Cor. 2:9 DeWitt uses for 
epi kardian anthrépou the translation “‘into 
the mind of man” and then elaborates: 
**. |, neither should we miss the point that 
the mind in question is ‘the mind of the 
flesh,’ because it was the teaching of Epi- 
curus that the mind was an organ of the 
body just as the eyes or the ears’’ (111). 


The author knows Epicurus, but does not 
demonstrate a similar comprehension of 
the New Testament. Two glaring examples 
may be cited without further comment. 
‘Paul had received a liberal education. In 
this Epistle [1 Cor.] 14:18, he writes: ‘I 
thank God that I speak in tongues more 
than you all’”’ (107). On the subject of 
peace of mind the author states: ‘‘. . . the 
positive aspect of it is also clearly demon- 
strated in Authorized Doctrine 17: ‘The 
just life knows the most perfect peace but 
the unjust life is burdened to the limit with 
worry.’ This line of reasoning may suggest 
to us the words of Paul in Romans 1:17: 
‘The just shall live by faith,’ and also throw 
some light upon it’’ (128). 


RosBert G. HOERBER 
Westminster (Mo.) College 


The Sculpture of the Hellenistic Age. By 
MarGARETE BIEBER. (Columbia Bicentennial 
Editions and Studies.) New York: Co- 
lumbia University Press, 1955. Pp. xi, 
232; figs. 712. $17.50. 


A WELL ORGANIZED and comprehensive study 
of the Greek sculpture produced in the cen- 
turies between Alexander and Augustus has 
long been a desideratum. The difficulties 
of the task are apparent: the area of the 
Hellenistic world was very large, including 
not only Greece and the Aegean but the 
new Hellenistic kingdoms as well, and, if 
the process of Hellenization is considered 
also, Italy and the east beyond the coasts 
of the Mediterranean. Problems of dating 
and classification are extremely complex in 
the works of a period characterized by a 
considerable homogeneity of style in art 
as well as in thought and institutions. The 
result for scholarship has been an unwieldy 
and controversial bibliography in which few 
sure foundations have been established. As 
the crowning work of her career Miss 
Bieber has essayed the tasks of organization 
and evaluation in this beautifully produced 
volume by the Columbia University Press. 
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Very properly the roots of Hellenistic 
sculpture are found in the fourth century 
B.C. so that the book opens with a study 
of the Tradition of the Fifth Century 
(c.400—c.360 B.C.), of Praxiteles (c.370— 
¢.330 B.C.) and of Skopas (c.370—c.330 
B.C.), makes Lysippos the pivotal figure 
between Classical and Hellenistic sculpture 
and proceeds to discuss the various schools 
and trends of the Hellenistic period itself: 
Atticism, Asianism, The Art of Alexandria, 
Priene, Pergamon, Rhodes, Rococo trends 
and finally Classicism in the second and 
first centuries B.C. There is some conflict 
between trends and schools, for, after read- 
ing about baroque in Pergamon, we dis- 
cover its first phases in Rhodes and it 
hardly seems proper to make a separate 
school of the sculpture of Priene when most 
of the two pages devoted to it are concerned 
with the history of the town, its topography 
and a subjective appreciation of the terra- 
cotta figurines. Such an arrangement, how- 
ever, is suitable for Miss Bieber’s method 
of treatment: the forming of related groups 
in periods and schools around the more 
surely dated monuments. Views at vari- 
ance with her own are noticed for the more 
important pieces, but little argument is 
presented and the ample reference system 
is mainly for publication data. It is neces- 
sary, for many of the pieces described, 
some in great detail, are not illustrated; 
yet rather more justice might have been 
done to variant opinions about dating and 
identifications. To notice some controver- 
sial points: the possibility of Praxiteles’ 
Hermes being a copy and the identification 
of the Menander portrait as Vergil are 
shortly put aside; the Antikythera youth is 
dated in the fourth century without notice 
of differing opinion; Lehmann’s discovery 
of the fragments of the Nike of Samothrace 
is not noticed. Such points aside, however, 
the book renders a great service by its 
organization and classification of a vast 
amount of sculpture and its marking out 
of the lines of development. That is a neces- 
sary preliminary to an understanding and 
appreciation of the significance of Hellen- 
istic sculpture. In this latter respect the 
book does not seem as satisfactory as it 
might be. 


It makes rather tedious and at times 
jarring reading — tedious, because of the 
very detailed description of illustrated 
monuments and, what is more, of those un- 
illustrated; jarring, because of the frequent 
juxtaposition of somewhat emotional and 
Subjective appreciation with flat technical 
Passages. Consider, for example, this pas- 


Sage on a portrait identified as that of 
Plato (p. 44): ‘‘The hair is carefully ar- 
ranged and the beard is laid in strands of 
equal shape and value. The significant 
head paints the ardent, but impractical and 
therefore disappointed, reformer and deep 
thinker. It was bent slightly forward and 
turned to his right in a statue with a bent 
back, of which only the casts of a small 
replica, now lost, are preserved.’’ Miss 
Bieber indulges frequently in this emotional 
analysis of the character of the well known 
philosophers and poets of Greece from 
their portraits. It is to be hoped that the 
identifications are correct. To the reviewer, 
qua historian, the connection of the sculp- 
ture with its social background seems 
mechanical and slight. Granted that space 
for such a task is at a premium, the sculp- 
ture will remain simply a group of museum 
objects unless the writer can go beyond 
the use of conventional tags and outmoded 
generalizations. For example, on p. 5 it is 
said that Greek civilization was common to 
everyone living inside the large Hellenistic 
kingdoms and that ‘‘The individual citizen 
now takes no part in the life of the com- 
munity, though he used to do so in the 
classical period.’’ Surely Miss Bieber has 
read the honorary inscriptions of some of 
the pieces of Hellenistic sculpture. 


The book is beautifully printed and the 
great number of illustrations particularly 
valuable. Its mechanical use, however, 
might have been improved. The index is 
incomplete both in the number of entries 
and in cross referencing. To take one 
slight example, ‘‘Animals.’’ The only page 
reference is to pp. 155 f. on which there is 
a short treatment of animals. Yet, there 
are other animals which are not treated 
there and which are not indexed separately 
— deer, rams, sheep; again, others are in- 
dexed without cross reference (lions). The 
figures in the plates are not indexed in- 
dividually so that it is necessary to go to 
the text from the index and read through 
it to find the desired illustration. There is 
no list of objects by their museum prove- 
nance although such objects censtitute the 
great majority of the pieces treated. The 
illustrations themselves are in general satis- 
factory; some are excellent and some of 
very poor quality. That is perhaps to be 
accounted for by the fact that most of the 
European photographs were acquired be- 
fore 1933. Great time and care has gone 
inte the grouping of the figures, however, 
so that collectively the large selection is 
extremely valuable, apart from the text 
itself. 
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The value of Miss Bieber’s book lies in 
its organization and collection of material 
with the references to publication data and 
in the illustrations. The general lines of 
development in Hellenistic Greek sculpture 
are made clear, but as a history of the 
sculpture of the Hellenistic Age, it does not 
appreciate the converse of Hellenization, 
the weft of native cultures in the fabric of 
the Hellenistic world, nor the historical 
context and movements of the period itself. 


RoeBUCK 
Northwestern University 


Vestnik Drevnei Istorii (Messenger of An- 
cient History), editor-in-chief S. V. KIsE- 
LEV. Vols. 1(47), 2(48), 3(49), 4(50), 1954. 
Published by the Institute of History of 
the Academy of Sciences of the U.S.S.R., 
Moscow. 


THIS PERIODICAL has been appearing regu- 
larly four times a year since 1937. Similar 
in form to comparable Western publica- 
tions, it is divided into four, sometimes five, 
sections. First come monographs by Soviet 
scholars in Russia and other countries in 
the Soviet sphere. These are followed by 
a “Critical and Bibliographical’’ section 
consisting principally of Book Reviews, a 
Notes section entitled ‘‘“Reports and Com- 
munications,’’ a series of shorter articles 
called ‘‘Publications,’’ and a ‘‘Chronicle,’’ 
describing museum collections and afford- 
ing biographical data on eminent Soviet 
scholars. There is often a ‘‘Supplement,’’ 
a long monograph on a specific subject. 

The editors of the Messenger regard 
Ancient History as a broad unit capable of 
numerous subdivisions. Under this general 
heading are grouped articles on the ancient 
literature, language, archaeology, epi- 
graphy, and numismatics of countries as 
distant from one another as China and 
Czechoslovakia. The wide range and choice 
of subjects in this periodical are deliberate; 
they form a part of the over-all scientific 
programme of the Soviet Union designed 
to integrate the entire framework of human 
knowledge past and present into a compre- 
hensive and inclusive system of social and 
economic interrelationships dependent upon 
the political principles enunciated by Marx 
and Lenin. 

This aim is clearly set forth in the in- 
troductory article of Vol. 1, entitled ‘‘The 
Great Strength of Lenin’s Concepts,’’ in 
which ‘‘bourgeois’’ (that is, all non-Soviet) 
historians are censured for following the 
“cult of personality,’’ — the tendency to de- 


scribe historical processes solely in terms 
of the actions of kings and military com- 
manders, while ignoring the guiding prin- 
ciple of ‘‘community action,’’ and the im- 
portance of the part played by ‘‘the toiling 
masses”’ in the origin, growth, and decline 
of great social movements. A highly favor 
able review of a history textbook recently 
placed in use in East German secondary 
schools provides a good example of the 
manner in which this theory is put into 
practice. The text reduces all the famous 
events of Ancient History to the common 
denominator of the constant struggle of 
the proletariat against the exploiting 
classes. 

Although the full illustration of such a 
principle, even when confined to a specific 
period in history, necessitates the utilization 
of a large number of examples drawn from 
as many of the cultural areas of the world 
as possible, it is to Classical Scholars that 
the Messenger makes its strongest appeal, 
and it is to them that the majority of arti- 
cles in it are directed. Among a few titles 
taken at random from the four volumes we 
find ‘‘The Growth and Spread of Hellenic 
National Consciousness in Ancient Greece,” 
“The Sources of Tacitus and Dio Cassius 
for the History of Corbulo’s Campaigns in 
Armenia,’’ ‘‘Post-Homeric Epos as a Source 
for the Social and Economic History of 
Early Greece,’’ ‘“‘The Teaching of Cicero 
on the ‘Ideal Citizen,’’’ and ‘Topography 
of Roman and Early Byzantine Coins Found 
in the Territory of the Soviet Union.’’ All 
the articles in the Messenger are well and 
carefully documented from ancient sources 
and display a thorough familiarity with 
works of modern Western Classicists in all 
languages. 

Perhaps the best way to evaluate the 
content of Soviet Classical Scholarship in 
order to appraise its similarities with and 
divergences from the Western tradition is 
to consider in some detail the analysis of 
a specific, well-known Classical subject. 
An opportunity to do so is afforded by a 
discussion of the significance of Aristo 
phanes. In commemoration of the poet's 
birth 2400 years ago Vol. 3 of the Messen- 
ger contains an unsigned editorial in his 
honor entitled ‘‘A Great Representative of 
Universal Culture’’ (pp. 3-8), that carefully 
sets forth the Soviet attitude towards the 
comic drama of ancient Athens and reveals 
the search for underlying social and eco 
nomic motives that dominates much of the 
thinking of Soviet Classical Scholars. 

The author first reviews the contributions 
made to Aristophanic studies by successive 
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generations of Western scholars in various 
countries, together with an analysis of the 
poet’s influence on the development of nine- 
teenth century political thought in Russia. 
He cites the work done to develop the text 
of Aristophanes from mediaeval times to 
the present as an example of the excellent 
results that can be achieved by the co- 
operative efforts of many scholars in differ- 
ent countries striving to attain a common 
and desirable objective. 

The author frankly states that the avowed 
aim of Soviet students of Aristophanes is to 
reach an evaluation of his social outlook 
and its significance, which is admittedly a 
difficult task. First he criticizes Western 
commentators for their attempts to avoid 
doing so by making the categorical asser- 
tion that social consciousness is incompati- 
ble with the comic spirit, or that Aristo- 
phanes was merely a harmless buffoon. 
Such views, in the author’s opinion, serve 
only to obscure the ‘‘class character’’ of 
Aristophanes’ work and to demonstrate the 
inability or unwillingness of a majority of 
Western scholars to recognize the fact that 
literature is actually a medium for express- 
ing general social consciousness and the 
class position of a people in its society. 

Soviet scholars are keenly aware of the 
existence of slavery as a legal institution 
in the ancient world; in fact they distin- 
guish the various classes found in ancient 
society solely on the basis of ‘‘slaves’’ and 
“free men.’’ This fundamental distinction 
even influences the descriptive titles that 
they assign to the different states and gov- 
ernments. Thus in the present instance the 
author defines Athens at the time of the 
Delian Confederacy and the Empire as a 
“slave-owning democracy,’ governed in 
the interests of a minority who exploited 
a large number of slaves and allies. In 
analyzing the composition of Athenian so- 
ciety he states that its ruling class was 
derived from various elements of the native 
population, primarily entrenched slave- 
owners, then artisans, middle-class farm- 
ers, small land-owners, agriculturalists of 
different kinds, and finally the city poor, 
who eked out an existence by means of day 
labor. For a short time the class conflicts 
of these divergent groups remained sub- 
merged, but under the impact of the Pelo- 
ponnesian War this essentially illusory 
counterbalance was destroyed, to be fol- 
lowed by a fierce struggle among the 
various class interests within the state. 
The fact that Aristophanes’ plays accurate- 
ly reflect these struggles makes them of 
Paramount importance to the investigator 
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of social and political conflicts based on 
class divisions in the ancient world. 

The editorial, while conceding that some 
Russian Classical Scholars, even in Soviet 
times, have regarded Aristophanes as a 
partisan of the aristocracy, takes the posi- 
tion that a careful study of the plays, par- 
ticularly those belonging to the years 412- 
411 B.C., will reveal that Aristophanes had 
no sympathy with the anti-democratic tend- 
encies of the Athenian oligarchs. The only 
correct view of his social orientation is that 
he is the champion of the small Athenian 
farmer, a fact most clearly discernible in 
his attitude towards the Peloponnesian War. 
Considering it detrimental to the interests 
of the Attic farmer, he urged its immediate 
conclusion and the establishment of peace- 
ful relations in order to prevent the com- 
plete ruin of the agricultural population 
and to check profiteering on the part of the 
greedy demagogues. Since Aristophanes’ 
views so accurately reflect the contempo- 
rary attitude of the Athenian ‘‘peasant- 
farmer,”’ it is no accident that this in- 
dividual appears as the central figure in 
many of the comedies. He is depicted as 
the proprietor of a small plot of ground 
upon which he himself is obliged to labor, 
although at the same time he is the owner 
of one or two slaves. The position of the 
Athenian “‘peasant-farmer,’’ who is at once 
a slave-owner and a member of the toiling 
masses, points up a basic contradiction in 
Athenian society and also provides a clue 
to the relationship of Aristophanes to the 
structure of Athenian democracy during 
the Peloponnesian War period. 


On the one hand Aristophanes fully ac- 
cepts Athens’ contemporary position of 
predominance in the ancient world. This 
is the reason why he praises the generation 


of the ‘‘Men of Marathon,’’ — because it 
was through their efforts that Athens 
achieved that position. Further, Aristo- 


phanes has no objection to Athens’ exploita- 
tion of her allies; his strictures on the 
demagogues’ and generals’ greed stem 
from his view that the revenues received 
from the allies are diverted from the treas- 
ury to the pockets of private individuals. 
He never questions the necessity and in- 
evitability of slave labor, nor dces he pro- 
test against the punishments and tortures 
to which the slaves are subjected. In these 
respects Aristophanes’ social views are no 
different from those held by the rulers of 
the, Athenian ‘‘slave-owning democracy.”’ 
On the other hand Aristophanes violently 
attacks those elements in Athenian society 
who opposed the small Attic working 
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farmer, and here again the chief objects 
of his scorn are the demagogues, orators, 
or any other elected officials who employed 
the confusion unavoidable in time of war to 
hide their misdeeds from the people. 


Aristophanes is entitled to esteem chiefly 
because he champions the cause of the 
people. To quote the author’s own words, 
— ‘Soviet readers will honor Aristophanes, 
the poet-polemicist, the poet-publicist, who 
daringly unmasked exploiters, embezzlers, 
and bribe-takers.’’ Yet Aristophanes should 
not be considered apart from his relation- 
ship to ancient comic drama in general, 
since the scientific investigations of Soviet 
scholars have shown that it is possible to 
speak of the ‘‘peasant orientation’’ not only 
of Aristophanes but of the whole genre of 
ancient comedy. Thus an exceedingly valu- 
able source for defining the social and 
economic position of the Attic peasantry in 
a significant period of Athenian history is 
placed at the disposal of the modern 
scholar. It is this tendency to fit the crea- 
tive works of individual writers into an 
over-all predetermined pattern of social 
and economic causes and effects that 
emerges as one of the predominating char- 
acteristics of Soviet scholarship. Classical 
studies form no exception to this general 
rule. 

A review of standard works on Aristo- 
phanes reveals that the Soviet line of rea- 
soning has not been extensively employed 
in the West. Regardless of whether one 
agrees with their conclusions, it is un- 
deniable that the Soviet approach to this 
as well as other problems in the Classics is 
both stimulating and provocative. In view 
of the importance of Soviet thought in the 
world to-day, American Classical scholars 
will surely be interested in the Messenger 
of Ancient History, the chief contemporary 
organ through which Soviet views on the 
Classics are expressed. 


HucH F. GRAHAM 
Berkeley, California 


Juvenal the Satirist: A Study. By GILBERI 
HicHeT. New York: Oxford University 
Press, 1954. Pp. xviii, 373. $4.80. 


SOME OF Us, who have had an adverse 
conception of the worth and interest of 
Juvenal’s art, should be grateful to Gilbert 
Highet for writing his sympathetic study of 


the poet and his work. Mr. Highet accom- 
plishes to the full his avowed purpose of 
helping the reader to know and appreciate 
Juvenal. Though based on the slightest 
biographical data, he reconstructs the poet's 
life in a plausible manner. He finds the 
explanation of the satirist’s pessimism not 
only in the moral degradation of Rome but 
in the reversal of fortune which made him, 
a wealthy, free-born citizen of Arpinum, at 
first successful in politics and military life, 
a client, that is to say, one financially 
dependent on another, a condition which 
later was partly relieved. Juvenal began 
writing after return from banishment by 
Domitian for composing a lampoon on pre- 
ferment in the army. Thus his poems are 
the work of middle life or old age. 

Part One of Mr. Highet’s study is de 
voted to the Life of Juvenal, Part Two to 
his satires. Separate chapters discuss each 
of the five books and each of the sixteen 
satires. The first two books are the most 
vigorous; Book III is milder in tone. Books 
IV and V, with the exception of certain 
passages, are pitiful attempts to regain the 
old inspiration. 

Juvenal, according to Mr. Highet, was 
not guilty of exaggeration. ‘‘There is not 
a single event or description in Juvenal’s 
satires which is known to be false’’ (p. 
164). His art is unequal but his originality 
is unquestioned. ‘‘He was closer to Lucre- 
tius than any other Roman poet we know” 
(p. 173). ‘‘We may endeavor to analyze 
the verdict of fifty generations, but not to 
alter it. They have seen Juvenal’s poetry 
as memorable, as original, and as true” 
(p. 178). 

Part Three, the Survival of Juvenal’s 
Work, deals with his innumerable imitators 
in later times. The extent of his later in- 
fluence contrasts ironically with the slight 
impression which he seems to have made 
on his own age. 

An extraordinary amount of erudition is 
revealed in the more than one hundred 
pages of notes which follow the text. These 
are followed by a select bibliography and 
indexes of persons, places and things and 
passages quoted. 

Mr. Highet’s vivid study has an un 
doubted value for the scholar. Its value 
for the general reader is even greater. It 
should do much to arouse public interest in 
an author whose spirit and whose age were 
akin to ours. 

C. R. Hart 

Emory University 
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Latin Epitaphs 


HE eprraPHs presented here derive, 

like the majority of those pub- 
lished in Part I, from the Eastern 
United States exclusively. The product 
of new searching, they are printed in 
the same fashion,! with this excep- 
tion: arrangement is alphabetical ac- 
cording to states instead of cities. A 
clearer picture of geographical distri- 
bution may thus be secured. No at- 
tempt has been made to fill lacunae 
or to emend obviously corrupt read- 
ings, although occasionally a sugges- 
tion will be found in the notes. 

Until a much larger number of se- 
pulchral inscriptions is assembled, 
comment upon the literary quality and 
historical significance of the epitaphs 
ought, I feel, to be delayed. Moreover, 
there is need in the meantime for col- 
lections of the myriad neo-Latin in- 
scriptions (sepulchral and dedicatory) 
of the European countries. Msgr. Am- 
leto Tondini has made some contribu- 
tions in this direction. employing, how- 
ever, great selectivity.? 


LITCHFIELD, CONN. 


(East Burying Ground) 
H. J. S. / Jacobus Gould L. L. D. / 
Hujus Reipublicae / Curiae Supremae / 
Olim Juridicus / Obiit / Die / un- 
decimo Maii / Anno Domini / 
MDCCCXXXViII / Aetatis  suae 
LXVIII / Filii posuerunt.* 


MADISON, CONN. 


Venio vinci.4 


MILFORD, CONN. 
Samuel Andrew A.M. / juris peritus, 
integer / Vitae scelerisque purus. / 
Obiit Octtis 13 Mo. A.D. 1760 / Aetatis 
Suae 38.5 


Memoriae sacrum / Reverendi Sam- 
uelis Whittlesey V D M / Collegii Yal- 
ensis et Harvardini Honoribus_ ex- 
ornati / cujus Virtutes Pietas et Res 
gestae proprio / Splendore ubiq eni- 
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tescunt cujus labor perennis / fidusq: 
de sacris per annos triginta et supra / 
inter incolas Milfordiensis Honorem 
jure vendicat / Denique ab omnibus 
terrenis Amicis officiis / ac Honoribus 
Morte abreptus est / anno Aetatis 56t° 
die Octobris 229° et / anno Domini 
MDCCLXVIII.® 


NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


Hic jacet sepultus EZRA STILES, 
S.T.D. LL.D. Senatus academicus coll. 
Yal. hoc saxum posuit. Ecclesiae 2dae. 
Nov. Port. Rhod. Ins. pastor annos 12, 
collegii Yalensis tutor 6, praeses 18, 
qui alta mente praeditus, eruditione 
omnigena imbutus, urbanitate suavis- 
sima, moribus probis, charitate, fide, 
pietate evangelica; officiis patris, am- 
ici, praeceptoris, ecclesiae ministri, 
hominis enitens; suis percarus; in ec- 
clesia magno cultu dignatus, per terras 
honore habitus, vixit. Lacrymis om- 
nium obiit, Maii 12do. 1795to. Aetat. 
68vo.7 


Siste viator. Hic juxta situs est dom. 
JOB LANE, A.M. col. Yal. tutor; vir 
ingenio, modestia, literis atque pietate 
praeclarus. Illum Bedfordi natum 
Mass. an. 1741; literarum a puero avi- 
dissimum fuisse; studiis academicis 
prae ceteris eminuisse; evangelium 
studiose triennum praedicasse; tutor- 
isque officio biennium fideliter func- 
tum; parentibus vixisse charissimum; 
amicis omnibusque pietatis dilectum; 
discipulisque vere honoratum; et omni- 
bus maxime defletum, e vita migrasse, 
16 Sept. 1768, hic tumulus ipse brevi in- 
teriturus tibi declarat.§ 


NEWINGTON, CONN. 
(Newington Cemetery) 
Memore veneficiarum / Receptarum.* 


WETHERSFIELD, CONN. 
(Wethersfield Cemetery) 
In certam spem beatae resurrectionis 
repositus.1° 
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READ 
LIKE A ROMAN 


Latin students get off to a good start 
with Tutor reading filmstrips to supple- 
ment their first textbook, USING 
LATIN, BOOK ONE. 


This dynamic Tutor teaching aid high- 
lights the language patterns of Latin, 
helps students form correct, natural 
reading habits right from the begin- 
ning. Group attention is focused on 
single points for complete, easy teacher 
control. An excellent reviewing device, 
Tutor filmstrips permit repetition with- 
out boredom. 


By special arrangement with Scott, 
Foresman & Co., these popular 35 mm. 
filmstrips have been expertly edited lin- 
guistically by Waldo E. Sweet, of the 
University of Michigan. You can order 
them directly from the workshop of 
Richard H. Walker, first to create and 
publish recordings and readings film- 
strips for your Latin classroom. 


ORDER FORM 
Send the USING LATIN filmstrips checked: 
Lessons 1-9 Lessons 55-61 
2. Lessons 10-18 9. Lessons 62-66 
3. [J Lessons 19-26 10. [) Lessons 67-72 
Lessons 27-33 Lessons 73-78 
Lessons 34-40 12. Lessons 79-83 
6. Lessons 41-47 13. Lessons 84-88 
7. CJ Lessons 48-54 14. [] Lessons 89-95 
Individual strips at $3.00—Complete Set $40.00 
Teacher's Manual $1.00—Free with Complete Set 


Enclosed find payment of $. . 
filmstrips. 
Send Complete Set and charge school. [] 


Name 
Position 


City....... 


TUTOR THAT NEVER TIRES, INC. 
RICHARD H. WALKER, Pres. 
8 Masterton Road 
BRONXVILLE, NEW YORK 


WILMINGTON, DEL. 

Hic maerenda jacet mater, uxor! Con. 
jugis atque prolis honos et amor, dum 
fuit illa, fuit. MARIA FRANCISCA RE. 
GINA JOUBERT, sponsa Annae Ludo- 
vicide Tousard, unius ex Cincinnatis, 
nata in Gallica parte insulae Sancti 
Dominici. Ex ea quod erat humanum 
sponsus, filiae, consobrina, amici maer- 
entes deposuere, 20 Jul. anno Domini 
1794, aetatis suae 29, multis amabilis, 
multis flebilis. D. O. M.11 


Hic jacent sep. mort. reliq. ELIZA- 
BETHAE KILLEN, prim. fil. Gul. Kil- 
len, arm. can. st. Del. Illa deces. hac 
vita magn. lam. 23 Aug. 1794, suae 
aetatis an. 39, suo sen. pat. superv.!2 


H. E. S. MARCIA PATERSON, uxor 
peramabilis Johannis Paterson, A. M. 
quo diu in carcere devincto dehinc pro- 
cul ab illa et patria exulante, moerens 
contabuit, et, tandem, expiravit, Jan. 
13, A. D. 1786, aetatis suae 45to.1% 


BRUNSWICK, ME. 
H. E. S. quod mortale fuit veri admo- 
dum reverendi, JOSEPHI M’KEEN, 
S. T. D. ac collegii Bowdoinensis prae- 
sidis primi. Natus est, Octobris die 15, 
A. D. 1757, in republica Neo-Hantoni- 
ensi, ubi primo in literis humanioribus 
institutus, honores attigit academicos. 
Postea verbi Dei ministerio, apud Bev- 
erleam in republica Massachusettensi, 
strenue juxta ac benigne perfunctus 
est. Novissime autem nostratium om- 
nium favore, ac praecipue doctorum 
piorumque, collegium hic loci auspi- 
cato fundatum, vix quinque annos, ea, 
quae par est, dignitate et sapientia fi- 
deliter, feliciter rexit; donec morbo 
hydropico impeditus, Julii die 15, A.D. 
1807, in Domino obdormivit. Ingenio 
fuit sagace, judicio imprimis acer- 
rimo, priscorum temporum gravitate 
aemulus, moribus autem facilis, et ben- 
evolentia omnino christianus. Pieta- 


tem, doctrinan, artes optimas, quon- 
iam gnaviter excolebat ipse, in aliis 
semper amavit, et quoad potuit auxit. 
M. S. monumentum hocce, luctus eheu! 
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solamen leve, at testimonium tamen, 
SENATUS ACADEMICUS. P. C.13a 


QUEEN ANNE COUNTY, MD. 
(The Hermitage) 

In artique chirurgi / Magister / qui sub 

hoc tumulo / Sepultus est. / Obiit Janu 

7 mo Anno / 1675.14 


ST. MARY’S COUNTY, MD. 
(St. George’s Churchyard) 
Francis Sourton, Anglo-Devon Fran- 
cisci Filius Veritatis Evangelical Atque 
Ecclesiastes, Heic Sedulus Vita Brevi 
& Saepius Aflicta Functus est Sep. 1679. 
Tu Lector ... Fidem . . . mortuus 

vives. 15 


TALBOT COUNTY, MD. 
(Old Christ Church, 
St. Michael’s Parish) 
Jacent Exuviae H. Nicols, A. M., Col- 
legii Jesu Ox: Olim Socii; Hujus Ec- 
clesiae Pastoris, Indignissimi per an- 
nos 41. Nati Aprilis 3, 1678. Salvam fac 
Animam, -Christe, Pro meritis tuis. 
Vixit Annos 70. Sal fatuum Conculcate. 
Haec ipse jussit insculpenda.16 


AMHERST, MASS. 
(Grave Yard) 
Hic jacet corpus sepultum / Rever- 
endi ZEPHANIAE SWIFT MOORE, 
S. T. D., / Collegii Amherstiae Prae- 
sidis. / Ille homo ingenioque scientia, 
atque pietate sincera, praeclarus; / ac 
mentis gravitate quoque insigni quum 
se dimittens. Ani- / mo et consilio cer- 
tus, sed tamen mitissimus semperque 
fa- / cilitate permagna, modestus, plac- 
abilis, misericordia / et fructibus bonis 
plenus. Non dijudicans, non / simula- 
tor; discipulis suis veneratus quasi / 
illis pater dilectusque. Maximo omni- / 
um desiderio mortem obiit, die / XXX 
Jun., Anno Domini / MDCCCXXIII. Ae- 
tatis / suae LIII. Hanoveriae / gradum 
Artium Bacalaurei / admissus, anno 
Domini MDCCXCIII. / Ecclesiae Loge- 
cestriensis Pastor annos XIV, / Col- 
legii Dartmuthensis linguarum Profes- 
sor IV, Collegii / Gulielmi Praeses II. 
Curatores Collegii Ambherstiae hoc 


saxum / ponendum curavere.!7 
Multum diuque desiderabimus.1!% 


BOSTON, MASS. 


EZEKIEL CHEEVERUS, ludimagis- 
ter, primo, Neo-portensis; deinde, Ips- 
vicensis; postea, Carolotenensis; pos- 
tremo, Bostoniensis; cujus doctrinam 
ac virtutem nosti, si sis Novanglus, 
colis, si non Barabus; grammaticus, a 
quo, non pure tantum, sed et pie, loqui; 
rhetoricus, a quo non tantum ornate 
dicere coram hominibus, sed et oratio- 
nes coram Deo fundere efficacissimas; 
poeta, a quo non tantum carmina pan- 
gere, sed et caelestes hymnos odasq. 
angelicas canere, didicerunt qui discere 
voluerunt; lucerna, ad quam accensa 
sunt, quis queat numerare, quot eccle- 
siarum lumina? et qui secum corpus 
theologiae abstulit, peritissimus theo- 
logus, corpus hic suum sibi minus 
charum, deposuit. Vixit annos 94. Do- 
cuit annos 70. Obiit A. D. 1708, et quod 
mori potuit, heic expectat exoptatq. 
primam sanctorum resurrectionem ad 
immortalitatem. Exuviis debetur honos 
immortalitatem primam.1°-20 


(Granary Burial Ground) 
EXPECTANTES BEATAM SPEM ET / 
MAGNI DEI, HIC JACENT / GULI- 
ELMUS JOHNSON MACDONELL, / 
OBIIT DIE III JAN. A. D. MDCCCXL- 
VIII. AET. LXXIII. / ET EJUS 
UXOR, / LUCIA WATERS MACDON- 
ELL, OBIIT DIE XV DEC. A. D 
MDCCCXLV. AET. LXVII. / QUORUM 
ANIMABUS PROPITIETUR DEUS. 
AMEN.?! 


DISCITE VIRTUTEM EX HOC, VER- 
UMQUE LABOREM.?? 


NON SOLA MORTALI LUCE RA- 
DIOR.?% 


HOCCE MEUM CORPUS DE _ FU- 
‘NERE VIQ SEPULCHRI / SALVA- 
TOR JESUS SARCIET ILLE MEUS. / 
CHRISTUS ERIT PESTIS, MORS 
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FRIGIDA TUQ SEPULCHRUM, / EX- 
ITIUM CERTUM MOX ERIT ILLE 
TUUM.?4 


Huic versatile ingenium sic pariter ad 
omnia fuit, ut natum ad id unum di- 
ceres quodcumque ageret.?5 


(North Burying Ground) 
Hodie mihi, cras tibi.26 


DEDHAM, MASS. 


M. S. rev. THOMAE THACHER. Vir 
erat eruditus, praecellens robore men- 
tis et verborum pondere, verbi divini 
minister indefessus et fidelis. Quam 
amicis retentus et aequis beneficus 
dum vixit plurimorum animis diu gra- 
tissime insedebit. Obit kal. Oct. 1812, 
anno aetat. 56, ministerii 33.264 


Leo M. Katser 
Loyola University (Chicago) 


NoTES 


Abbreviations employed in the notes are the 
following: 
Alden: Timothy Alden, A Collection of Ameri- 
can Epitaphs and Inscriptions, 5 vols., New 
York 1814. 
Bridgman 1850: Thomas Bridgman, Inscrip- 
tions on the Gravestones in the Churchyards of 
Northampton and of Other Towns in the Valley 
of the Connecticut, Northampton, Mass. 1850. 
Bridgman 1856: Thomas Bridgman, The Pil- 
grims of Boston Inscriptions from the 
Monuments in the Granary Burial Ground, 
Tremont Street, New York 1856. 


Gilman: Caroline Gilman, Record of Inscrip- 
tions in the ve and Building of ce Uni- 
tarian Churc . . Charleston, S. C., from 
1777 to 1860, S. C. 1860. 

Harris: William T. Harris, Epitaphs from the 
Old Burying Ground in Watertown, Mass., Bos- 
ton 1867. 

Jervey: Clare Jervey, Inscriptions on the 
Tablets and Gravestones in St. Michael’s 
Church and Churchyard, Charleston, S. C., 
Columbia, S. C. 1906. 


1 Line-disposition on the tombstone has been 
indicated by slanted bars. Capitalization corre- 
sponds to that of printed sources; so, too, spell- 
ings. Lacunae are indicated by dots. Where no 
punctuation is found in an inscription, we have 
refrained from adding marks. Where punctuation 
is sporadic, we have remedied the deficiency. 
The texts here printed are from earlier publica- 
tions. 


2Amleto Tondini, Imnscriptionum  Fasciculus 
(Vatican City 1944); Inscriptionum Fasciculus 
Alter (Rome 1947); Imscriptionum Fasciculus 
Tertius (Rome 1953). 


3C. T. Payne, Litchfield and Morris Inscrip- 
tions, Litchfield, Conn. 1905, 76. 


4#On the tomb of Benjamin Stone, d. 17% 
Anon., “Inscriptions on Tombstones in Madisog 
Erected Prior to 1800,’’ Papers of the New Haveg 
Colony Historical Society 6 (1900) 415. No ind 
cation of cemetery. 

5 Nathan G. Pond, Inscriptions on Tombstone 
in Milford Erected Prior to 1800, New Haveg 
Colony Historical Society, New Haven 1889, @ 
No indication of cemetery. 


6 Ibid. 66-67. No indication of cemetery. 
7 Alden 4.168. No indication of cemetery. 
8 Alden 4.170-171. No indication of cemetery, 


9On the tomb of Sarah W. Warner, d. 183% 
Edward S. Tillotson, Wethersfield Inscriptions, 
Hartford 1899, 179 


10 Ibid. 30. On tomb of Rev. Gershom Bulkley, 
d. 1713. 

11 Alden 5.145. No indication of cemetery. 

12 Alden 5.147. No indication of cemetery. 

13 Alden 5.144. No indication of cemetery. 

13a Alden 1.156-157. No indication of cemetery. 

14 On the tomb of Dr. Richard Tilghman. Helen 
W. Ridgely, Historic Graves of Maryland and 
the. District of Columbia, New York 1908, 187. 

15 Ibid. 49. 

16 Ibid. 216. 

17 Bridgman 1850: 172. 

18 Bridgman 1850: 168. On the tomb of Rev, 
Royal Washburn, d. 1833. 

19-20 Alden 3.160-161. No indication of cemetery, 
Epitaph perhaps by Cotton Mather. The last twe 
words of the inscription are apparently errom® 
eously transcribed. 

21 Bridgman 1856: 38. 

22 Bridgman 1856: 89. On the tomb of Governor 
Increase Sumner of Massachusetts; d. 1799. 

23 Bridgman 1856: 178. 

24 Couplets on the tomb of Richard Checkley, 
d. 1737. John W. Merriam, ‘‘Historic Burial 
Places of Boston and Vicinity,’’ Proceedings of 
the American Antiquarian Society N. S. 7 (189 
1891) 393; Ogden Codman, Gravestone Inscrip- 
tions and Records of Tomb Burials in the Gran 
ary Burying Ground, Boston, Salem, Mass. 1918, 
12; Bridgman 1856: 80. 

25 On the tomb of James Sullivan, Governor of 
Massachusetts, d. 1808. Daniel Davenport, The 
Sexton’s Monitor, Boston 1838, 29; Merriam 
(above, note 23) 390. 

26 On the common tomb of Increase Mather, 
d. 1723, Cotton Mather, d. 1727, and Samuel 
Mather, d. 1785. Davenport (above, note 24) 36 

26a Alden 3.217. No indication of cemetery. 


(to be continued) 


CANE 
SCHOLARSHIP 


The Classical Association of New England 
offers to a secondary school teacher who is 
a member of the association a scholarship 
of $200 to the 1956 Summer Session of the 
American Academy in Rome. Application 
must be in the hands of Professor F. 
Warren Wright, Smith College, Northamp 
ton, Mass., by Feb. 1, 1956. 


‘ 
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“A most remarkable work . .” — Cyril Connolly, The Sunday Times (London) 


VOICES FROM THE PAST 
A Classical Anthology for the Modern Reader 


Edited by James and Janet Maclean Todd 
With a Foreword by Sir Maurice Bowra 


Nearly 150 classical authors are here represented in nearly 500 selections from 
Greek and Roman writing and in carefully chosen, faithful translations from the 
great translators of the 16th and 17th centuries to some splendid ones by young 
modern authors. A number are offered in translations by the editors, widely known 
for their previously published work The Ancient World. 


“I have nothing but admiration for ‘Voices from the Past’; it will refresh the schol- 
arly and open a new field to those who wish to learn something of classical literature 
or to compare the genius of Athens and Rome . . . The whole classical world, and 
world of happy, sensible, meticulously alive and deeply thoughtful Mediterraneans, 
seems to come tumbling out in a phrase, or in some splendid passage.” —The Sunday 


Times. 
550 pages $6.50 
NEW YORK 10 


300 FOURTH AVENUE 


E. P. DUTTON & CO., INC. 


AMERICAN ACADEMY IN ROME 


Sehool of Classical Studies 
Summer Session, July - August 1956 


The 1956 Summer Session of the School of Classical Studies will be held in Rome under the 
direction of Professor Paul L. MacKendrick of the University of Wisconsin. It will run six weeks 
from June 30th to August 10th. 

Conditions for the study of classical antiquity in and about Rome were never more favorable. 
Apart from the fact that many improvements have been made since the war in the preservation 
and display of the pre-war archaeological material, opportunity is now given to visit such im- 
portant new excavations as those in ancient Ostia. The Academy’s fine collection of books on all 
aspects of classical antiquity is available to all students, and the cultural activities of the city 
as a whole (concerts, opera, art exhibitions, etc.) are flourishing. Suitable accommodations and 
board in Rome for the duration of the Session may be obtained through the Academy. 

The course will be devoted to Roman civilization as exemplified in its surviving material 
remains in and around Rome and as portrayed in its literature. Emphasis will be placed on 
study of the monuments in situ and the objects preserved in museums. But they will be constantly 
connected in the instruction with Rome’s literary tradition and especially with the great authors 
of the late Republic and the Augustan Age: Cicero, Virgil, Horace and Livy. Lectures on other 
aspects of Roman culture will also be given in order to present a reasonably complete picture 
of the development of Roman civilization from the origins to Constantine. Excursions will 
made to Monte Albano, Hadrian's Villa, Horace’s Sabine Farm, Palestrina, Ostia, and one or 
more Etruscan sites. 

Enrollment will be limited to students who are either teachers or graduate students in the 
Classics or related disciplines. Application for admission must be received by the Academy’s 
New York office not later than March 1, 1956. Basic expenses including tuition, accommodations, 
board, and cabin class transportation from New York and return may be estimated at $1,100. 
As in the past, holders of scholarships from regional classical associations will have the tuition 
fee of $100 remitted. 

Requests for details should be addressed to: 

Miss Mary T. Williams, Executive Secretary 
American Acedemy in Rome 

101 Park Avenue 
New York 17, N.Y. 
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TRAVEL and STUDY in CLASSICAL LANDS 


THE AMERICAN A TOUR OF GREECE, CRETE 
SCHOOL OF CLASSICAL AND EGYPT 
STUDIES AT ATHENS 


Dates — Athens, August 10, to Cairo, August 29 
Price $379 to $595 


(Summer Session) 


Date Itinerary Date 
essor Of Archaeology 12 Marathon, Sunium Phaestos 
Columbia Unversity 13. Athens 22 Corinth 
Director 14 Daphne, Eleusis 23 Athens 
Thebes 24 Athens, New York 
1 lympi i 
June 30 - August 11 ry 25, 
27 
Cost $490 includes tuition, board, 2B 


room, and all expenses on trips to 20 ~=Crete, Knossos 29 ~=Cairo 
Delphi, Thebes, Eretria, Corinth 
and the Argolid, Sparta, Mantineia, The above tour may be preceded by a large choice of 
Olympia, etc. itineraries throughout Europe 


AMERICAN COLLEGE COUNCIL FOR SUMMER STUDY ABROAD 

Classical Civilization 

Ruys Carpenter, Pu.D. 
Bryn Mawr 


Director 
Approximately June 20 - August 25 
$975 includes everything but transatlantic fares 
Course will be of six weeks duration — three weeks in Greece and the Greek Islands, one week 
in Southern Italy and Sicily, two weeks in Rome — and it will give six semester hours of credit. 
The great heritage of Ancient Greece and Rome will be studied under the finest leadership. 


MEMBER COLLEGES 


Amherst College Ohio Wesleyan University Swarthmore College 
Barnard College Radcliffe College Sweet Briar College 
Bryn Mawr College Randolph-Macon University of Chicago 
Goucher College Woman's College University of Virginia 
Mount Holyoke College Scripps College Vassar College 
Oberlin College Smith College Wheaton College 


For Full Information Write DEPARTMENT D 


BUREAU OF UNIVERSITY TRAVEL 
Newten Massachusetts 
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